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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters.— Chapter VII. 


In the Army. 


The next morning was bright and beautiful. 
In the great ceremony of the day, the awarding 
of diplomas, Edgar Mount came out well up 
toward the head of his class, while Jack Ran- 
dolph was among the twenties. 

Jack felt no envy at Edgar's success. He was 
graduated high enough to have been assigned 


to the artillery, but there were more desirable | 


vacancies in the cavalry, which branch, in his 
heart, Jack had always pre- 
ferred. 

For a few days after gradu- 
ation the question of cavalry 
or artillery was suffered to 
rest. Colonel Randolph had 
agreed to come to West Point 
upon the express condition that 
he was to stay no longer than 
was necessary to see Jack, 
receive his diploma; but on 
graduation day he seemed to 
he in no hurry to depart. 

Half a dozen of the older 
officers had gathered around 
the old gentleman, and were 
greeting him with the utmost 
cordiality. One or two had 
served under him, and others 
had been eadets at West Point 
when he had been an instructor 
there. 

The Colonel stood up in the 
group as straight as an Indian, 
with a smile on his grim face, 
and something like tears shin- 
ing in his eves. 

“Why, Banks!’ he would 
say to an officer who was 
wringing his hand. ‘*Youdon't 
mean, sir, that you ever got 
through the Academy! Sucha 
scamp as you were! I didn't 
think even your brains would 
manage to pull you through. 

“And Jackson !’’ the Colonel 
went on, delightedly, turning 
to a grizzled major who had 
made his way toward him, and 
had put both hands on his 
shoulders. ‘*Why, this is like 


taken a new lease of life, and his mother’s 
content was complete. Her Jack was a man in 
| the true sense of the word—upright, brave and 
| honorable. 
| But just as it had been two years before, Jack 
| missed Tony’s companionship. As in that former 
| time, he went down to Lone Point, spent long 
| hours with Mrs. Scaife, and went all over the 
| little place, his heart still loyal to Tony. 

It was now four years since that stormy night 
off Hatteras, but Jack’s memory was tenacious. 
| Tony was his first, his best, his earliest friend, 
| and he never could forget him. 
| The first of September his orders came. They 
were to a cavalry regiment at a post in the far 
| West, where there was always a certain risk of 
| trouble with the Indians. 





feeling very hot and tired, his cap pushed back | 
on his head, and his feet stretched out; but when 
the officer in charge of the squad entered, he 
found Jack as trim as possible, sitting up with | 
soldierly erectness. 

He saluted the recruits punctiliously, for one 
of the results of his mother’s lessons in politeness 
was to make him scrupulously courteous in 
acknowledging the salutes of the private soldiers. 
Nothing contributed more to his popularity than 
the way in which, while remembering his dignity 
as as Officer, he respected the manhood of the 
soldiers. 

Some of the men had just enlisted, while there 
were a dozen or so of old soldiers, and one or 
two non-commissioned officers who had been 
transferred from another regiment. 





Sergeant Anthony Scaife! 


the old times on the frontier! Some tough work | The assignment pleased Jack greatly, and 


we had with the Indians, didn’t we ?" 


made him an object of envy to those of his class 


“About as tough as tough could be,’”’ answered | who had no chance of anything more exciting 


| Jack turned his attention first to the new 
recruits, and addressing a kind word to each, 
made them feel that they were under the authoxity 


He uttered a mechanical “Thank you!’’ and 
then, with an effort, resumed his work, calling 
Tony's name. 

The rest of the business was soon despatched. 
All went out except Tony, who, in response to a 
sign, had remained. 

As soon as the room was cleared, Jack and 
Tony rushed into each other's arms. Both were 
now men, and manly men, but there were tears 
in the eves of each as they grasped each other’s 
hands and sat down side by side. 

‘How was it—how was it?’’ Jack breathlessly 
exclaimed; ‘‘and do you know your mother is 
alive ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ answered Tony, with a slight break in 
his voice. ‘I know it now, but I didn’t know it 
for a long time. You know I thought the Captain 
said, ‘Cast off the rope —’”’ 

“Tony, you were a brave 
fellow — the bravest in the 
world.” 

“And I let it go. Then, 
when I found out what he did 
mean, it was too late. The 
hoat couldn't reach me. 

“T ran below, thinking that 
I could get hold of a table or a 
chair. That saved me, for the 
great wave that swept over 
the deck certainly would have 
carried me off. I jumped on 
the cabin table and broke the 
skylight out with a chair, and 
scrambled out somehow; and 
the next thing 1 knew I was 
floating about in the midst of 
the storm, still holding on to 
the chair. 

“IT don’t know how I felt 
for the next two hours; I was 
in the water as long as that. 
I expected every moment to 
be my last, and I thought of 
my mother and of you—and | 
thought when bedtime came at 
Lone Point my mother would 
be saying a prayer for me. 

“Then the first thing I knew, 
a big hull loomed up before 
me. The wind had gone down 
then, and the people heard 
my voice when I shouted—it 
wasn’t much of a shout, I can 
tell you; and then a boat was 
lowered, and put out for me. 

“T remember being dragged 
on board, and I’ve forgotten 
everything else for a long, long 
time. The next thing I recalled, I was lying in 
a snug cot, and I was very comfortable and 
quiet, and wanted to sleep all the time. 


the Major. ‘But, Colonel, it seems almost too | than the routine of Eastern military posts. 
good to be true to see you here!”’ | The parting was harder for Mrs. Randolph and 

So it wenton. As Jack was talking earnestly | the old Colonel than for Jack, who had a new 
with his mother, he heard a pressing invitation | life of adventure and responsibility to look for- 
given to the Colonel to dine at the officers’ mess; | ward to; but they were cheered by the prospect 
and then there were innumerable introductions | of a visit from Jack the next summer on his 
to him, hand-shakings, and everything that could | annual leave. The Colonel even talked seriously 
gratify the old man’s heart. |of going out to see Jack; but at this Mrs. 

The days slipped by. The Colonel spent his | Randolph only smiled. 
time in the library, or else wandering about the | Among the assignments to the same post, 
post, seeking out the well-known resorts of his | which comprised two batteries of light artillery 
youth and manhood, telling long stories of his | as well as cavalry and infantry, was Edgar 
cadet life, almost living at the officers’ mess, and | Mount, who was now a second lieutenant of 
receiving generous and affectionate attentions. | artillery. 

Mrs. Randolph was hardly less an object of| “It is strange how you and Edgar are thrown 
admiration among the few classmates of Jack’s | together,’’ said Mrs. Randolph, when Jack read 
who still lingered, and the newly enfranchised | out the list of army orders published in the 
first class. She was so gentle and sympathetic | newspaper. 
and intelligent that they flocked around her. ‘I'm sorry for it,”’ answered Jack, frankly. 

“Jack’s mother’ and the quaint, dignified, old- | Almost before he knew it the summer was 
fashioned Virginia Colonel, belonging to a type gone, and on the first day of September Jack left 
that few of the cadets had ever seen, were the | Marrowbone to join his regiment. 

Most popular of the guests at West Point. One afternoon in the late spring of the next 

Uncle Josh seemed swimming ina sea of glory. | year Jack was sitting in the little frame building 
He found interested listeners for all his wonderful | which did duty for the adjutant’s office at the 
stories of military exploits. The officers gave | Western post where he was stationed. The 
the Colonel a rousing farewell dinner, at which | adjutant of the post was absent for a few days, 
there were toasts and speeches, and a few touch- | and Lieutenant Randolph, who was his assistant, 
ing words from the old man, who felt that he | was in charge of the office. 
should never see the well-beloved spot again. Across the white and dusty stretch of the 

But at last came the return journey to Virginia, parade-ground a squad of men was advancing. 
and With it two happy, idle months for Jack. They were new arrivals, and the officer in charge, 
Che strain of four years was relaxed. He scarcely having reported to the commandant, was now 
looked at a book, but spent his days ina delicious bringing the squad to be entered upon the adju- 
ne ~delicious because earned by hard and tant’s books, and to report in form. 

‘onest work, His grandfather seemed to have ‘The day was warm, and Jack sat at his desk, 


of kind and humane officers. The report was a} “I found out I was on a splendid barkantine 
monotonous business, and went on with sing-| bound for Jamaica. The Captain sent for me, 
song regularity, until the very last name was | and I told him my story, and he said I wouldn't 


reached. ; 

“Anthony —’’ began Lieutenant Randolph, in 
his clear voice, and then stopped suddenly. The 
name was Scaife! 

The sudden appearance of Tony’s name startled 
Jack. It was no doubt a mere coincidence, but 
it was a peculiar one. 

Meanwhile the owner of the name, a slight but 
well-made young fellow, with ‘“‘sandy”’’ hair and 
sunburnt skin, had advanced. He was evidently 


with nervous excitement. 
Lieutenant Randolph's eyes remained glued to 


fascination for him. But when the young man, 
who was one of the transferred soldiers, answered 
to his name, Jack let the paper drop, and fell 
back in his chair as white as a sheet. 

The men standing around saw that something 
|extraordinary connected the young officer sitting 
in his chair and the sergeant standing up before 
him. Both were evidently deeply agitated. 

For a few moments there was a dead pause. 





| self-possession first. Jack’s brain was in a whirl. 
He half rose from his chair, and then sat down 





| 
pen dropped to the floor. 


Tony, stooping down, picked (“the pen and 


under some powerful but suppressed emotion. | 
His face was alternately pale and red, and he | 
clenched his hands and then opened them again | 


the list he held in his hand. It had a sort of | 


Tony—for it was indeed Tony—recovered his 


jagain. He leaned his head on his hand, and the 


| be likely to have a chance to communicate with 
any one until we got to Jamaica. Then | started 
| in to work my passage. 
| ‘The sea had not lost its charm for me, and I 
thought, except for the sorrow my mother must 
suffer on my account, that shipwreck was the 
luckiest thing that ever happened to me. 
| ‘«*We were delayed by contrary winds, and had 
a very long voyage to Jamaica; and when we 
got there, the very first New York newspaper 
that I saw, had an account of the wreck of the 
Mary Staveley, and of my going down with the 
vessel. They made mea sort of hero, and then it 
| said the shock had killed my mother. 

“T don’t know how I felt after that. I told the 
Captain I had had bad news—he didn't ask me 
what it was—and after a day or two, I went about 
my work. 

“Then I began to ask myself, since my mother 
was dead, and you and your mother were the 
only people who believed in me, why should I go 
back to a place where I was disgraced ? I thought 
I had better live it down, and earn a good name 
for myself somewhere else, before I went back to 
Virginia. 
| “You, Jack, were the only person that I longed 
| to see or to write to—and often I'd write youa 

long letter, and then tear it up —"’ 
| ‘But, Tony, didn’t you know how distressed I 
was, when I thought you were lost ?”’ 
“Yes, I knew it. But that money business 





handed it to him, saluting, but giving him a look | preyed upon me. I could not be more innocent, 


| that brought him back to his surroundings. 


but my innocence seemed no shield to me. I felt. 
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that the whole country would hear the story—| when he did come, they met as if they had been | you, Merry,”’ there was but one thing for Aunt | bodies and hearts that give back echoless answers. 
. Meredith to do. She accepted the charge of the | Thirty and five; I have notched them upon my 
little cripple committed to her care. | crutches; ten upon two, the last one fifteen. For 


that I was considered a thief.” 
“And the money was found!’ cried Jack, 


room!” 

A mist of thankfulness came into Tony’s eyes. 
‘¢‘And I’ve suffered more than four years’ torment 
for that two hundred dollars,’’ he exclaimed, 
bitterly, ‘‘and my mother and you have suffered, 
too. 

“I tell you, Jack, I felt that unless I could 
prove that I hadn’t taken the money, I never 
wanted any of you to see or hear of me again. 
And the only hope I had was, that I might rise in 
the world, and some day go back with a good 
character behind me, and so live it down. 

“I even thought of changing my name, but that 
seemed cowardly to me, and I am glad that in 
the end I didn’t. But there was no danger of 
people in those distant parts knowing anything 
about Tony Scaife, the fisherman. 

“So | worked along, and when I was twenty- 
one, I was mate of a first-rate English ship. 

‘‘But all this time I had been going about from 
place to place and trying to improve myself. My 
thoughts, and my view of the life I was leading, 
changed a good deal. I wasn’t satisfied with 
being in the merchant service, though I loved the 





sea as much as ever—and then I began to look | brother, full of hobbies that require her constant 


about me for some way of bettering myself. 

“TI found out that in the United States army 
there were certain commissions given every year 
to non-commissioned officers. Now, I had got to 
be a pretty good mathematician, going to sea as 
mate—for let me tell you, a fellow nowadays on 
board ship must know a good deal —and it 
occurred to me that if I enlisted for five years, 
I'd stand a pretty good chance of getting one of 
those commissions. The desire to get it took 
possession of me—" 

“So it did of me, when I wanted to go to West 
Point,”’ interrupted Jack. : 

“I thought about it night and day—and I 
concluded I'd try for it. 1 found out all about 
the company schools and 
company libraries, and I 
made up my mind I'd put 
in the five years of my 
enlistment in working for 
that commission. 

‘That's just what I en- 
listed for. ‘That was three 
years ago, and I've worked 
at mathematics until I be- 
lieve I can stand up with 
you fellows from West 
Point. I was promoted 
twice in two years, until 
now I’m a first sergeant; 
and, Jack, I tell you, I’ve 
been working toward that 
officer’s commission like a 
beaver. 

“‘Ever since I found out 
that a competitive exami- 
nation for two commissions 
was going to be held a 
month from now, I’ve 
worked at my books harder than ever, studying 
all my spare time. 

“I learned some time ago from the papers that 
you and Edgar Mount, too, were in the army, 
although I still thoyght my mother was dead. 
But I had been seized with ambition. I thought 
if I got the commission, how proud I'd be to 
write to you, and I knew you would be glad to 
hear it; but if I didn’t get it, I meant,to write to 
you just the same. 

“Then, just a day or two ago, I found out in 
the most roundabout way, through one of the 
new recruits, that my dear old mother was 
alive. 

“Jack, I had saved up enough to make her 
comfortable as long as she lives; and when I 
wrote to her—I don’t mind telling you I cried 
when I wrote that letter—I sent her more money 
than she ever saw in her life before, and told her 
as soon as I could get a furlough I should go to 
see her. 

‘But I told her not to mention that I was alive 
to anybody until after this competitive examina- 
tion was over—because if I should be lucky 
enough to come out ahead, it would be a proud 
day when I could go back to her an officer in the 
army. 

“Jack, I think you and your mother first put it 
in my mind to have this ambition. I always 
wanted to be a man—but ever since I knew you, 
I had the feeling that I wanted to be any and 
every man’s equal. I never felt ashamed of it, 
either.”’ 

‘“‘Why should you be?’ answered Jack, lean- 
ing over with his arm around Tony’s neck. 

They talked about Edgar Mount. Tony showed 
no revengeful spirit. ‘But perhaps,” he said, 
“if Lam ever an officer, he will apologize to me 
for what he said.”’ 

It was dark before Jack and Tony parted— 
Jack to go to the mess to dinner, and Tony to the 
men’s quarters, with a solemn promise that in an 
hour he would be at Lieutenant Randolph's 
quarters. 

Jack had an absent air that was plainly notice- 
able, and Edgar Mount, who was dining at the 
cavalry mess that night, made some half-joking 
allusion to it, to which Jack paid no attention. 

Long before the time appointed for Tony to 
come, Jack was waiting for him; and at last, 





: | 
| parted for a month instead of an hour, and sat | 
long into the night, talking of the old days, and | 
getting up excitedly. ‘In Edgar Mount’s bed- | of their hopes for the future. 


| 
MoLLy ELLIoT SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CHOICE OF WAYS. 


Love and light on the road to the right, 
Gold and fame on the other ; 

The “sight of the eyes” and the “heart’s delight,” 
Or this world laid down for another. 


Sunday School Times. —E. G. Cheverton. 
—_——_~or——————— 
For the Companion. 


AUNT MEREDITH. 


«That was the saddest mistake I ever made.” 

From my lounge in the corner of Aunt Mere- 
dith’s room I watch her with half-closed eyes as 
she draws her low chair before the fire, and takes 
her knitting from the work-basket at her side. 
She is always busy, it seems to me, and when I 
think of it, we six are enough to make work 
constant with her. 

First, there is Uncle Clay, Aunt Meredith’s 


attention. 

“If I can only prove its worthlessness before 
he mounts it, I can save him a good deal of 
trouble,” she says, when a new hobby is pre- 
sented ; and often she succeeds. 

And there is Robert, just starting out for him- 
self under Aunt Meredith’s special guidance. 
There is Frank, another nephew, generous and 
impulsive,—a regular tinder-box in temper,— 
with May, his sister, always ready, in her love 
for teasing, to put the match to the tinder-box. 

And there is Richard—happy, rollicking Rich- 
ard, of whom Aunt Meredith is never quite sure 
until she has herself tucked him in bed and sung 
him to sleep. 

Then here am I; a cripple, dependent upon 
Aunt Meredith for every ray of sunshine that 
has crept into my poor maimed existence since 
the day I opened my eyes to the life which, but 
for her, might indeed have proved a curse to me. 

So there are six of us, all under her care. 

She thinks I am asleep, or else she would not 
have spoken of that fatal mistake which affected 
the current of so many lives. 

The firelight plays upon her needles as she 
patiently plies them. ‘The blaze rises higher, and 
forms, as she sits outlined against it, a sort of 
halo about her gray head. 

She is thinking of the past, I know, and that 
‘*mistake,’’ while she sits there waiting. 

Robert is doing some extra book-keeping, and 
will not be in until ten o'clock. May and Frank 
are busy with their lessons in the sitting-room. 
Uncle Clay rode over to Richland to-day, and 
did not return until late. Richard is asleep, for 
I heard Aunt Meredith singing ‘‘Rock of Ages” 
in the boys’ room more than half an hour before 
she went down to give Uncle Clay his supper. 

While she sits waiting for the last one of the 
household to come in, I am lying here thinking 
over that mistake she made. 


so little else to do except to study books and 
people, and all these tedious years I have studied 
her until I think I know her great soul by heart. 
And I know all about that ‘sad mistake,” 
although she does not dream that it is known to 
me. If I were to tell her that I learned from her 
own lips to call it a ‘‘mistake,’’ Iam sure that 
she would think the affliction that has dwarfed 
and tortured my body for almost forty years has 
attacked my mind as well, for she does not really 
look upon it as a blunder. 

If she ever allows herself to think of it as 
such, it is only when she is troubled and tired, 
and her thoughts go crowding back, to fasten 
themselves upon the brightest spot in the past. 

Such moments come to the bravest and best of 
us. But I heard Aunt Meredith tell Uncle Clay 
only last night that “there can be no blunders in 
God’s plan ;”’ and if she can stand up so grandly 
amid the ruins of youth’s promises and testify to 
the perfection of the eternal plan, few indeed 
have the right to sit in judgment on it. 

I feel the warm tears trickling down my cheeks 
as I watch the figure in the firelight. I can 
remember the day when this white-haired woman, 
knitting stockings in the chimney-corner, was the 
merriest girl in our village. 

‘And the handsomest one,”’ people said. “And 
the best one,’’ John Eastman declared, when he 
asked her to be his wife. ‘And the happiest 
one,’’ I heard her tell herself when John was 
gone, and with him her pledge. 

I was a child then, but I remember it. Iama 
child now, for that matter; a child in body, a 
man in years; but I remember it all as plainly as 
if it had been yesterday. I think we crippled 
ones have keener memories than those who share 
the mind’s work with the body. 

Aunt Meredith was an orphan, and had been 
reared and cared for by my mother, her only 
sister, and Uncle George, her oldest brother. 

The brother and sister tenderly discharged 
their duty toward her, and Aunt Meredith, 
always keenly conscientious, felt that an immense 
debt was accumulating against her; so that, when 
my dying mother placed my hand in hers, and 


Indeed, I often think of it. We cripples have’ 


She was young then—just twenty—and was 


the twisted body is well-nigh spent, and the last 


soon to have been John Eastman’s wife. When | crutch is as good as new, save for the notches 
she had accepted the new charge, she sent for her | where my knife has recorded the years. 


lover to tell him that the marriage must be post- 
poned. 

He protested, but Aunt Merry was firm. ‘Just 
one year, John,”’ she insisted. ‘Then we shall 
be better prepared to accept the new—charge.”’ 
She would not say ‘“‘burden,’’ but it was a 
burden to lay upon her young shoulders—a cruel 
sacrifice to ask of one who, having never known 
a home of her own, was about to step into that 
sweet peace which is found nowhere but about 
the family fireside. 

But she did not hesitate. ‘I am only paying 
interest upon the debt I owe his mother, John; I 
can never hope to pay the principal,’* she urged. 
John Eastman smothered his disappointment, 
and said, ‘‘It shall be as you wish, Merry; but it 
will be a very long year to me.” 

Before the year ended Uncle George’s wife died, 
and her two children, Robert and Annie, were 
added to Aunt Merry’s charge. 

She hesitated when Uncle George came to ask 
her to come over and take charge of his house. 
‘“‘“No, George,’’ she said, ‘‘I cannot.”’ 

‘Just a little while, Merry,’’ he begged, ‘until 
we can get things in working order; just one 
year.” 

“But there is John!’’ she insisted. ‘I owe 
something to John.”’ 

“And to no one else, Merry?’ asked Uncle 
George. ‘‘What if Eunice and I had not cared 
for you when you were left alone ?”” 

She turned pale when Uncle George reminded 
her of her obligation. After all, more would be 
expected of her than the mere interest upon her 
debt. Like many other debts, whether of money, 
of gratitude, or of affection, hers had come to 
face her at the moment when she was the least 
prepared for it. 

Her lips trembled when she attempted to speak ; 
_she put out her hand as if seeking some support, 
and rested it heavily upon the back of a chair. 

I can never forget that scene. Boy as I was, 1 
realized that it was the sacrifice of a life. I 
lifted my poor twisted body upon my pillows, 
and from my corner watched the struggle my 
aunt was making. ; 

Uncle George stood leaning against the low 
mantel, looking heavy-eyed and weary. Aunt 
Merry stood before him, with her hand upon the 
tall chair. The young face was growing grave— 
the girl had given place to the woman. 

While I watched, the sunlight crept through 
the open window and crowned the brown braids 
of hair with a kind of halo, just as the firelight 
touches the silver ones to-night. Then Aunt 
Merry lifted her head and said softly, ‘I will 
come, George.”’ 

So John Eastman was asked to wait a second 
time. ‘Just one year yet, John,” Aunt Merry 
begged. ‘Let me feel that I have at least paid 
my debt in part.’ 

But at the end of the year she said, ‘There is 
so much to do, John; let us give the children one 
more year. We can spare so much to them. 
Just one! I promise not to ask another, John.”’ 

With a heavy heart he answered for the third 
time, *‘It shall be as you wish, Merry.” 

I think Aunt Merry began to feel then that an 


I have borne my burden tolerably, with Aunt 
Meredith’s help. She has borne hers grandly, 
without help. 

Without help, did I say? Then I spoke too 
quickly ; for one evening I found her sitting alone 
on the west piazza, among the honeysuckles and 
jasmine vines, watching the sombre cloud-banks 
piling across the sunset, or forming into a purple 
bridge to span the crimson cloud-lakes. 

She did not hear my crutch upon the soft sward, 
and her voice was scarcely more than the hum of 
the bees in the yellow jasmine bells. 

“No man, having put his hand to the plow, 
and looking back, is fit for the kingdom of 
God.” 

Every step of my life, the clouded and the 
cloudless, has been blessed and brightened by her. 
She has paid her debt, interest and principal, and 
is now herself the lender; for when Uncle Clay's 
wife died ten years ago, four others were admitted 
to her household—Uncle Clay himself, Frank, 
May and Richard. P 

Frank and May have both been in to say good- 
night since I have been lying here, thinking about 
Aunt Meredith’s mistake. May hugged her with 
both arms, and said softly, ‘The blessedest, best 
auntie; while Frank stood a moment behind her 
chair and softly stroked the silver braids and 
recounted the day’s trials and its pleasures. 

‘*T shall be a man soon, and take care of you, 
Aunt Meredith,”’ was his good-night. 

Aunt Meredith nodded and smiled, and went to 
open the door for Robert, pausing as she passed 
my lounge to draw the covers more closely about 
my shoulders, while I lay here as if asleep. 

Then for half an hour she and Robert sat there 
before the fire, while Robert told her everything. 

First, he had thought he might take still 
another set of books to keep. By staying an 
hour later every night he could accomplish it. 
But Aunt Meredith said, “‘No, dear. It is not 
right to stay out so very late;’’ and the books 
were given up. 

Then the clock struck half-past ten. Robert 
rose and lighted Aunt Meredith’s candle; and 
again the halo seemed to form around the silver 
braids, and showed me the smile upon her pale 
face as Robert bent his head to kiss her faded 
cheek. 

Now she is gone, and it is Robert who bends 
over my pillow and whispers, ‘‘Poor Clarence!” 
as he draws the covers ever so lightly over my 
chest. 

And now he, too, is asleep; but his bed is so 
near that I can touch him if I choose. A little 
silver call-bell is in reach on the other side. 

“You may want water, dear,’’ Aunt Meredith 
said, when she put the bell there; as if I did not 
know what it is Aunt Meredith fears. It is the 
black banner on the door-knob. 

But Iam not thinking of that to-night. Iam 
thinking of Aunt Meredith; and thinking of her 
life, so full of promise and so barren of fulfilment, 
and of my life so devoid of promise, and yet so 
full of peace. 

Iam thinking, too, of the lives of the children 
asleep in their beds; of the young man about to 








unseen power was shaping her life in a strange, 
uncomprehended mould. 

Strange indeed! Before the year ended a 
scourge passed over the city. The Angel of Death 
hung his black banner on almost every door. 
Uncle George was among the first to be stricken. 

“God bless you, Merry,” he said; *‘don’t forget 
the children ; God bless you!’ With the blessing 
still on his lips, he left us. 

Then she was glad that she had stayed with 
him; the sacrifice was fully repaid in that last 
blessing. 

But the next day little Annie laid her hot cheek 
against Aunt Merry’s, and cried out that the 
fever was burning her throat. For eight days the 
little life swung in the balance; but on the ninth 
she crept into Aunt Merry’s arms and whispered, 
‘Good auntie!’’ just once before death set a seal 
upon the childish lips. 

The black banner floated again from our door, 
and met an answering signal through all the 
stricken town. 

Death played upon many heart-strings; but 
none, I think, were so entirely swept as was Aunt 
Merry’s. She had scarcely seen the clay heaped 
upon the grave of little Annie before a messenger 
came for her. John—honest, patient John East- 
man—was dying. 

Poor Aunt Merry! The blows fell so fast that 
she had scarcely time to consider the magnitude 
of one before a heavier sunk it out of sight. 

This was the last; when the light left John 
Eastman’s eyes, hope left Aunt Merry’s heart, to 
follow into and fix itself upon that unknown land 
into which his soul had drifted. 

‘Don’t reproach yourself,’’ he had said, at the 
last; “you did your duty, Merry. God bless 
you!”’ 

We never called her ‘“‘Aunt Merry” after that— 
never but once. It was the day they buried John 
Eastman; and she turned to me with a look of 
hopeless sorrow upon her pale, sweet face, and 
said, ‘Call me ‘Aunt Meredith,’ child.” 








with her last breath said, ‘As I have dealt with 


The years have crowded fast, in spite of crippled 


enter the world—pure of heart and strong of 
purpose; of the graves of the two men who 
blessed Aunt Meredith with their last breath; of 
| the dying pillows made easy by her promises; of 
the little child who only left the shelter of her 
arms to slip away to God’s. 

When I remember these, I bless Aunt Meredith’s 
mistake. Wit ALLEN DromGooLe. 
———_ +r 


GOOD APPETITE. 


Poets really do not feed on air. Indeed, though 
they may be hungry in a distraught and absent- 
minded way, they probably eat as much as otlier 
men. More, perhaps, sometimes. 

Heinrich Heine once destroyed the pleasure 
of a little supper by a mixture of appetite 
and absent-mindedness, of which he afterward 
became conscious with regret and yet a spice of 
amusement. 

Heine, when a student at Géttingen, was invited 
with a fellow-student to take supper with Pro- 
fessor Hugo and his hospitable wife. The fare 
was simple and not too plentiful, but one dish 
was viewed with conscious pride by the hostess, 
who evidently felt that nothing could be better 
for the occasion; this was a small plate containing 
four fat sausages, with tempting gravy and gar- 
nishings of green. 

The choice dish was passed first to Heine, who 
was in the full tide of a long and animated 
discourse, setting forth his opinions on some 
question which had been started by the professor. 

Instead of serving himself to one sausage, and 
allowing the dish to proceed on its way to the 
others who were eagerly expecting it, he seized 
the plate, placed it before him, and proceeded 
to dispose of one sausage after another, not 
neglecting the gravy either, until the garnishings 
alone remained to show the havoc he had made. 

Coming to the end of his speech at about the 
same time that he finished the last sausage, hie 
looked at the gloomy faces about him, then at 
the empty dish, discovered what had been the 
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meaning of certain spasmodic attempts on the 
part of Professor Hugo and his distracted spouse 
to interrupt his flow of language, and of course 
made profuse apologies. 

But he was never invited to that house for 
supper again—the chance of being left supperless 
themselves was too great for his hosts to risk 
it a second time! 


THE TREES. 


Could we but read your steadfast lives aright, 
And hear your message, as true hearts may hear, 
In you our life might find its meaning clear 

“Ro in clay, we lift our heads toward light.” 


Springfield Republican. —J. O. Rankin. 


i 


For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter III. 
The Finish. 

A yacht-race is not in itself a particularly 
dangerous experience, nor is the modern yacht 
necessarily a death-trap. Buta full main-sail ina 
gale, especially when its size is out of all sensible 
proportion to the boat, is nothing short of madness. 
The Choctaw, as Many of her kind have done 
before, was merely reaping the result of fool- 
hardiness. 

Her owner, in the excitement of the peril, had 
dashed forward from the tiller to shove the jib to 
windward in order to bring the boat about, when a 
lurch sent him overboard. At that moment the 
Kittiewink was passing by the stern of the mis- 
managed yacht. 

“Heave her a line!” shouted Phin, above the 
wind. “Take the road!” 

As he called, he picked up a life-preserver at 
his feet—one of several which Mrs. Maynot 
had smuggled into the baggage, and which had 
not been relegated to the locker. Long experi- 
ence had taught Phineas the value of a con- 
venient life-preserver. ‘ 

He stood up and hurled it toward the sinking 
man. The life-preserver whirled in the air, 
was carried toward its mark by a gust, and 
dropped within a few feet of its object. 

Then the Kittiewink came sharp up into the 
wind. Atthe same time Black Tarr, obedient 
to orders, had cast the line from the Kittiewink 
to the Choctaw. 

“Make her fast for’ard, you lubbers!” 
shouted the rugged sailor. 

Phin, when he saw that the rope had fetched, 
put his helm hard down. A man on board the 
yacht had enough presence of mind left to 
catch the stout cable, and to make it fast. The 
Kittiewink now pulled stoutly on the dead 
weight. The Choctaw turned. 

“Let go the road! There she fills!” The flap- 
ping jib now bellied out. 

“Ease your main-sheet!”” Black Tarr hurled 
this order at the discomfited yacht as it caught 
its first wind, and bent dangerously to it. She 
made slow headway. The foam washed back 
from the rocks upon her stern. Hurrah! She 
was still safe, and good for more races. 








to run full sail on before the wind ina gale. The 
paid man on board the Grigin would have given 





Hal, too, was dazed. As the nominal Captain, he 
was outwardly jubilant before the stranger; but 
the spray struck him in the face and trickled down 
his neck, and took the romance out of this manly 
sport. 

He gulped down his fright, and patted the 
terrier, who was now shivering and squealing in 
his master’s arms. 

Phineas Scrod kept on—it was not wholly easy 
to say why; but he had a great deal of confidence 
in the Kittiewink. She was built to stand such 
blows, but the yachts were not. Theirs was dan- 
gerous work. Phineas felt as if it would be 
unseamanlike to desert them. 

The three boats were now in bitter competition. 
The Gadfly had withdrawn long ago, but rivalry 
ran high with those which remained. It was a 
shame that an old hulk should mock the crack 
vessels 6f their class! 

The Captain of the Choctaw now came up from 
below, dressed in a dry suit of Hal’s. For this 
reason Trot did not snap at him. He did not seem 
the worse for his ducking. His eyes blazed as he 
watched the contestants. 

The Grigin was forging ahead; his boat was far 
behind. Half-Way Rock had been left astern; 
they were flying before the wind. A stake-boat 
off Tinker’s Island was the next mark—then for 
home! 

The Captain of the Choctaw sat down near the 
skipper, and eyed the Kittiewink with envy. How 
easily she rode the waves! How little she yawed 
from one side to the other! How bravely she 

rarried her sail! 

On the other hand, at every roller the Grifin 
heeled to one side, and her boom, longer than 
herself, dragged with the sail in the water. Then, 
with a tremendous jerk, she pulled it out, racking 
the whole boat. 

There is hardly a more dangerous course than 








well as they could, in a dazed way. They seemed 
dum founded by what had happened. 

The Kittiewink drew alongside. There was a 
general scramble for safety. With a crestfallen 
air, the two yacht-owners regarded each other. 

“Too bad, old fellow!” said the Choctaw to the 
Grifiin, as he helped him aboard the Kittiewink. 

“I don’t want your sympathy,” said the Captain 
of the Grifin. 

They all boarded their black rival, looking like 
wet seals, and were sulkily saved. 

In the excitement of the accident and the rescue 
nobody had thought of the Grifin herself. This 
boat, the pride of the Neptune Club, lay like a 
wounded albatross, while the sea gurgled, and the 
wind groaned beneath her outspread wings. The 
Choctaw was still laboring far behind. 

The Grifin’s six men crowded into the cockpit of 
the Kittiewink. The owner of the Choctaw had 
joined them. One of the Kittiewink’s fishermen 


racer. 


“Ar’n’t you going to stand by, and help save the | 


boat?” cried the owner of the Grifin. 

“IT wouldn’t bother with that tea-cup for a thou- 
sand dollars,” retorted Phineas, contemptuously. 
“You’re lucky to be out of her so easy. Up with 
the jumbo. Ease the sheet there and let her go!” 

But poor Trot! What had become of him? In 
all this danger and delirium, who could save a 
puppy? 

“Yap, yap! Yow, yow!” came a feeble cry. 
Hal and Non saw a strange little object floating 
astern, as the Kittiewink rose and fell heavily. 

“It’s Trot!” shrieked Hal. “Dear Trot! Phin, 
if you don’t save that dog this time, I'll jump over 
after him!” 

The order to “shove her off” was stayed. Black 
Tarr deftly took a long oar from the deck, and 
upon this the desperate dog clung with his fore-legs 
until he was drawn to the side of the boat. 

“It’s miraculous!” said Skipper Scrod, when the 








Scrod saves the owner of the “ Choctaw.” 


But where was the drowning man? Evidently | his month’s wages to be well out of it; but the | dog was drawn aboard. ‘None lost this trip, so 
amateurs clung to it. Sport is too often blind to | far. Heave her off!” 


he had caught the cork preserver, and had slowly | 
forced his way toward the Kittiewink, which had | 
again come up into the wind. Phineas Scrod had | 
kept a weather-eye upon the floundering yachts- 
man. He had done all he could; it was five lives 
to one. i 

A dripping hand, purple with cold and fright, 
clutched the gunwale. The two boys, as pale 
almost as the face that peered gasping at them, 
lifted the struggling man aboard. This was quite 
4 nautical feat for Harry and Algernon. 

The Choctaw meanwhile was already some dis- 
tance away, and getting clear of the Island. The 
Kitiiewink, having modestly saved a yacht dnd her 
owner, stood off again by the wind. Scrod, at the 
wheel, was grumbling to himself. 

Atthat moment, when the new-comer had but just 
reached the cockpit of the Kittiewink, the Grifin 
loomed up before them, making bad weather; but 
she was still in the race, and about to round 
Half-Way Rock. The crew of the Kittiewink had 
forgotten all about the race. 

A yacht-race is seldom given up until it is lost at 
the last stake-boat. A dozen circumstances may 
conspire to bring the leading boat in last. It has 
even happened from time to time in the history of 
yachting that a boat has been capsized, has righted 
itself, been bailed out, and actually won the prize. 

Atthe moment when the Grifin came into sight 
the racing passion revived, and the rescued owner 
of the Choctaw, forgetful of everything else, 
Sprang to the shrouds and signalled his cutter 
Wildly. It did not seem to occur to him that he 
Was just out of the teeth of death. 

“Keep on!” he shrieked. “Don’t let them get 
ahead!” 

The crew of the Choctaw could not hear him, but 
divined his meaning. They tacked and started 
once more in the race, and to turn the Rock. 

“Get down there!” shouted Phineas, pointing at 
the dripping yachtsman. “Get down below there! 
Stow away that tongue, and put on some dry 


togs!” 


The owner of the Choctaw reluctantly obeyed 
orders. He was not on his own boat. 
“Iard-a-lee!” The Aittiewink started again in 
the race, slightly astern of the Griffin, but this 
time leading the Choctaw. 

“Tf ther’ aint no tug about,” Phin muttered to 
himself, “I've got to stand ready to pick em up 
as they drop overboard !” 

Non turned pale when they came about. Were 
— the pleasures of yacht-racing? He would 

“ve given his summer’s vacation to steal unob- 
Served to the harbor and give it all up. 


we felt dizzy and sick in the tempestuous sea. 
Ww 


he went below. 
Sneak on deck. 





peril, and courage is sometimes nothing but 
ignorance. 

The wind blew in flaws, each new one more 
vicious than the last. Suddenly Hal’s new yachting- 
cap blew far off to sea. It was one of the model 


| adopted by the New York Yacht Club, and had 


crossed anchors embroidered in gold braid, which 
indicated that its wearer possessed a yacht. It 
was one of Hal’s proudest possessions. 

As it flew gracefully away, Trot, who had been 
trained to bring his master’s hat, eyed it sharply. 
He knew his duty. He gave a few preliminary 
yelps, and made a mad jump for the floating cap. 
In a twinkling he disappeared over the side of the 
boat. 

Hal shrieked. Non was down below, very sick. 

“He’s a goner!” said Scrod, curtly. 

“Butturn around! You must gethim! He’s my 
dog! I don’t care about the race! I order you to. 
I’m Captain of the Kittiewink !” 

Hal spoke passionately. Tears welled to his 
eyes. The poor dog could hardly be seen struggling 
in the waves. 

What the effect of this peremptory command 
might have been is difficult to say. It was a terrible 
day, and the unusual kept happening. As Hal 
stood looking back, stamping his feet, and even 
attempting to force the wheel from Scrod, the two 
sailors suddenly jumped up like cats. One seized 
the life-preserver, while the other rushed forward 
to the same coil of rope that had saved the Choctaw. 

What had happened to cause this commotion? 
Nothing less than the last possibility: the Griffin 
had overturned right before them! A fierce flaw 
had struck her sails full, and sent her over. 

The fancy centreboard yacht lay on her side in 
the water. Her huge, speckless sails were spread 
upon the waves, and the gale flapped them omi- 
nously up and down. 

The owner of the Grifin had advanced notions 
in yachting; his yacht carried an iron centreboard, 
but no outside ballast. She lay helplessly on her 
side. Evidently none of the rigging had parted, 
but the wind had simply forced her down. 

From under ropes and canvas the surprised crew 
crawled and clambered upon her upper rail. Her 
cabin was locked tight. Had the doors been open, 
or the skylight unscrewed, she would have sunk 
like a shot. But with the air in her, and if the 
wind struck just right under that mass of sail, she 
might right herself. 

In a moment the Kittiewink was alongside. Hal 
was terribly excited, and Non’s sickness was 
suddenly cured by the strong emotion. 

“Now, heave her the line! Down with the jumbo!” 


4S very rough; but he did the best he could—| said Scrod, wearily, as if he had begun to be tired 
Trot took this opportunity to | of picking up yachting boys. 


The men aboard the Grigin seized the rope as 


Trot fell, a limp mass, into his master’s arms; 
and if dogs can be said to faint, then and there the 
| dog swooned dead away from exhaustion. Trot, 

too, had enough of racing that day. 
| “But,” urged the owner of the Grifin, after this 
episode, “‘you don’t mean to abandon my boat? 
She’ll right pretty soon and sail anywhere. Let 
me aboard!” 

He struggled to accomplish this object by main 
force. 

“Avast there!” said Phineas, as firmly as though 
he trod a man-of-war. “Sit down, or I’ll put ye in 
irons. Heave that line off there, I say!” 

One of the men from the deserted Grigin obeyed 
mechanically. The crew did not seem particularly 
sorry to leave her. Held in a vise by the two rough 


wildly. But, as the Kittiewink filled away, he 
stood with his arms folded across his breast ina 
tragic attitude, and surveying the ruin, began to 
anathematize his boat, her designer, her builder, 
the race, the day, his rescuers, the Kittiewink, and 
particularly her sailing-master. 

Responsive to a wink from Scrod, the brawniest 
man, who happened to be Black Tarr, stopped the 
| young gentleman’s mouth with a hand whose paim 
was none of the softest and sweetest. 

“I’m willin’ to save human lives,” said Phineas, 
| charitably. “I'll save tom-fool boys; but to save 

tom-fool boats, that aint what I’m here for.” 
| When the Kittiewink was distant about a quarter 
| of a mile from the scene, and while seven pairs 
;of staring eyes were following the floundering 
motions of the abandoned yacht, the Griffin rose 
| with a sudden lurch. A gust had struck under her 
| outspread sails. She righted herself, and dashed 
| tipsily here and there on her unpiloted course. 
Her owner uttered a deep groan. But it was 
noticed that the Choctaw made for the derelict, and 
| thus gave up the race. 
“We'll go the hull course an’ win,” said Phineas. 
No one reproved him for this pardonable exhibi- 
tion of vanity. 

The day and the gale had done their worst. With 
another shift of the wind the rain settled in, and 
with her rivals so well represented on board, the 
Kittiewink finished the course of the Neptune Club 
regatta on the Sixteenth of June in the worst 
weather found in the records of the Club. 

As she rounded the bluff and passed the stake- 
boats, a salute of the gun pronounced her the 
victor. There were a hundred hurrahs for her 
unparalleled performance. But many anxious 
faces looked seaward for the missing yachts. 

Skiffs and dories rowed out to the Kittiewink to 
learn the particulars of this memorable race, and 
carried its wet and sullen guests ashore. 

The excitement in Marblehead ran high when it 








became known that the Choctaw had finally cap- 
tured the wandering Grifin, and that the Spook 
was still waiting for atug. Never had there been 
such a series of narrow escapes. 

It was a rare combination of chances that brought 
the successive catastrophes about, but some yachts 
men shook their heads, and admitted that the same 
thing might happen again. Where were the 
builder’s art and science, when a Cape fisherman 
could beat such crack yachts? 

In view of the Kittiewink’s gallant conduct, and 
of the tact and heroism of her sailing-master, 
the fact that Hal had not steered his own boat 
throughout the course was overlooked. 

That evening, Hal and Non dressed and went to 
the Yacht Club. In the elation of the brilliant 
achievement of the Kittiewink, whose credit Hal, 


| in this crisis, took upon himself as Captain, he sent 
|a telegraphic message to Sweet Fern announcing 
| his safety and victory. 

made preparation to cast off from the floundering | 


This dispatch troubled his family exceedingly. 
Tt would have finally shaken their faith in summer 
yachting if they had read the graphic account in 
the next morning’s papers. As it was, Mr. Maynot, 
thinking that no time should be lost, sent the 
following explicit message in return; which, how- 
ever, was not delivered that night: 

“Tf you sail another race this summer, Phin will 
be dismissed and the boat sold.—Henry Maynot.” 


HERBERT: D. WARD. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


SWIFT-FOOTED INDIANS. 


It is easy to understand that savages must 
ordinarily be better runners and walkers than 
civilized men; but the Indians of the United 
States—with the exception of those of the far 

Southwest—seldom perform any feats of phe- 
nomenal endurance in pedestrianism, verging 
upon the incredible. It is natural, therefore, 
that we should be slow to suppose that the 
Indian natives of neighboring countries are 
able greatly to surpass our own in pedestrian 
feats. 

But I am able to show from many exampies 
within my own experience that the Indians of 
Mexico and our Southwestern Territories are 
unequalled in this respect. The very first 
Europeans who came among them, led by 
Cortes, marvelled at the Mexicans’ swiftness 
of foot, and often had occasion to regret théir 
superiority in this respect. Prescott says of 
the Aztec Indian couriers: 

“Communication was maintained with the 
remotest parts of the country by means of 
couriers. Post-houses were established on the 
great roads, about two leagues distant from 
each other. The couriers bearing the king’s 
despatches in the form of a hieroglyphical 
painting ran with them to the first station, 
where they were taken by another messenger 
and carried forward to the next, and so on 
till they reached the capital. 

“These couriers, trained from childhood, 
travelled with incredible swiftness; not four 
or five leagues an hour, as an old chronicler 
would make us believe, but with such speed 
that despatches were carried from one hundred 

to two hundred miles a day. Fresh fish was 
frequently served at Montezuma’s table in twenty- 
four hours from the time it had been taken in 
the Gulf of Mexico, two hundred miles from the 
capital. 

“In this way intelligence of the movements of 
the royal armies was rapidly brought to court, and 
the dress of the courier, denoting by its color the 
nature of his tidings, spread joy or consternation 
in the towns through which he passed.” 





fishermen, the owner of the Grifin .gesticulated | 


Swift as the courier system was among the 
| civilized Indians of Mexico, its achievements are 
surpassed by the feats of endurance shown by 
individuals among the savages of that country, 
and especially among those in the Sierra Madre 
range of Northern Mexico. 

Here dwell the Tarahumari Indians—a large 
tribe, of whom we hear little in the United States, 
although very few tribes in our own country 
exceed them in numbers. They are divided into 
two branches—the wild or savage Tarahumaris, 
}and those called civilized. The latter have, as a 
rule, adopted Christianity, build rough log and 
stone houses, and rudely cultivate fields of corn 
and hardy cereals and vegetables; while the others 
still worship the sun, usually live in cliffs and 
caves, and gain more of their subsistence from 
game than they do from the little corn which they 
cultivate. 

They secure their game by-tiieir swiftness of 
foot. Both the wild and civilized Tarahumari 
Indians are enduring and swift, the savages, as 
would be expected, surpassing their more seden 
tary brothers in these characteristics, although the 
civilized Tarahumaris can put to shame all the 
white pedestrians of the country. 

Many of these people are employed by the 
Mexican Government as mail-carriers in the 
mountainous country of the Sierra Madre, and as 
such they are swifter and more reliable than any 
|animal that could be used for the service. Over 
the dizzy Alpine trails of the Sierras, a mail- 
carrier, with a mail-bag weighing from twenty to 
thirty pounds, will readily make two or three days’ 
mule-marches in one day; and he will never be 
delayed by washed-out trails or swollen mountain 
streams. 

Even when, as is often the case, the carrier 
leaves the trail for miles at a time, to make a cut- 
off, he progresses about as rapidly as he would if 
he had kept upon it. Over all obstructions, trifling 
to him, he keeps up his regular “dog-trot.” 

It is very interesting to see one of these Tara- 
humari mail-carriers on a mountain trail. He is 
always on an easy run that must carry him along 
six or seven miles an hour, at least. He is nearly 
always dressed in white cotton cloth, which makes 
him a conspicuous figure against the sombre green 
and black tints of the high mountain levels, and 
which, late in the evening, causes him to look like 
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a ghost or spectre flitting among the pines and | 


firs and moss-covered boulders strewn along the | his strength somewhat by cutting off all the 
|corners he can as he 1s guided by the dog's 
These trails, on the steep places, wind back- | barkings; and whenever he can assist by getting 
ward and forward in stretches from fifty to | in front of the deer by means of some detour and 
seventy-five yards in length in order to find a | frightening it back with loud shouts, he will do 
grade up which a heavily-laden pack-mule can | so, considering it a point gained. : 


trail. 


make his way. But 
the athletic carrier 
does not run the whole 

length of these windings in 

descending a hill. He cuts off the 

corners at each bend by placing his hand on the 
edge of the trail, and vaulting to the lower level 
whenever the two levels are not more than six or 
seven feet apart. All this time he never gives up 
the little dog-trot that is carrying him forward so 
rapidly and surely. 

The carrier will in half an hour go down a 
mountain side that would take the best mule in a 
bullion train or the fleetest one ridden by the 
little Mexican caballero, the best rider in the 
world, half a day to accomplish. In ascending, 
too, the carrier has methods of taking shorter 
cuts up steeper inclines, so as to gain time and 
distance at every turn. 

In one of the great cafions of the Sierra Madre 
known as the Barranca del Cobre there is a rich 
silver-mine at the bottom of the steep cafon. 
The only way out is by one of these winding, 
twisting trails to the top of the mountain crest or | 
Cumbra, as it is called, some five thousand or six | 
thousand feet above the site of the mine. It 
takes a good mule five or six hours to make this 
ascent, and about an hour less to come down 
from the crest. Usually a much longer time is 
used. One day a party which had reached the | 
cumbra sent a Tarahumari courier with a letter | 
to the mine below; and this swift-footed son of | 
the Sierra made the trip to the bottom, and 
returned with an answer in less than an hour and | 
a half, running the entire distance, up and down. | 

Before the diligence or Mexican stage-line was | 
established between the city of Chihuahua and 
the foot-hills of the Sierras, a mail-carrier with a 
mail often weighing from forty to fifty pounds 
used to leave that city on foot for the mining 
camps in the great barrancas of the Pacific coast | 
slope of the mountains, and return, making the | 
round trip in six days. He spent his Sunday in | 
Chihuahua, seeing the bull-fights and cock-fights, | 
and then repeated his trip in the ensuing six | 
days. | 

The entire distance traversed in one of these | 
trips of six days was five hundred miles, more | 
than half of which was over a mountain trail of 
extraordinary roughness and severity. I was | 
fifteen days on mule-back, and four in a diligence 
or stage in making the same distance; two days’ 
ride in the diligence being seventy miles each | 
day, and changing eight to ten mules five times | 
between morning and night. 

Something more than six hundred miles has 
been walked or run in pedestrian contests in six | 
days, the contestants having level tracks and all 
the appliances of athletics to help them in making 
such a wonderful record; but compared with this 
mail-carrier's work, repeated every week in the 


year, summer and winter, the professional pedes- 
trians seem to me very puny examples of what | 
the human race is capable of in walking and | 


endurance. 

But as I have said, the wild Tarahumaris 
surpass their civilized brothers, although it 
would hardly seem possible. They are much 
hardier, and live in cliffs and caves so difficult of 
approach by the whites that it is very hard to 
study their habits. It is known that they live 
upon the game of the country to a very much 
greater extent than their civilized neighbors, and 
as they are armed only with the crudest bows 
and arrows, they would seldom be successful in 
securing the larger kinds if they did not depend 
upon their phenomenal swiftness of foot. 

Their method of securing a deer is this: A 
small dog is starved for a day or two, and then 
put on the trail of the deer, which, of course, he 
follows with a great deal of energy. The wild 
Tarahumari, often wearing nothing at all but a 
pair of rawhide sandals, follows as fast as his 
feet will carry him, which is at a gait that will 
allow him to keep within sight of the dog, or 
within sound of his barkings. If night over- 


takes them, the savage and the dog sleep on the | 


trail together, and cases have been known where 
two such nights have been passed in this way, 
the Indian’s endurance quite equalling that of 
his canine companion. 





| regal 


The deer once sighted, the man begins to save 
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This process, often repeated, finally brings the 
dog within reach of the exhausted animal. At 
the right moment it seizes him, and the Indian 
mountaineer rushes in and despatches the creature 
with a knife. To encourage the dog in future 
hunts, it is given no small share of the carcass. | 

There are several other tribes in Northern 
Mexico who could supply wonderful examples of 
the same accomplishments. All of them go to 
show that it is probably in this region of the 
world where we must look for our most swift- 
footed and enduring human beings. Buffon, 
who had gathered many interesting facts regard- 
ing the pedestrian feats of wild men, truly said 
in his Natural History, ‘Civilized man does not | 
know his powers.” FrepericKk SCHWATKA. | 
—__—_——~+oer—___—_—_—- 


NOT ALL PERISHED. 


Never true poet lived and sung in vain. 
Lost if his name and withered if his wreath, 
The thoughts he woke an element remain. 


—Lord Lytton. 
———_tor-—- — 


INSECURITY OF THRONES. 


Itisa striking and suggestive fact that the French 
Republic seems to-day to be as stable and secure 
a government as any in Europe. Indeed, it may 
be said that there are several European monar- 
chies which seem in greater danger of falling 
than that Republic does. 

In taking a glance at the several royal dynasties, 
it is not difficult to see that events might happen 


| in the course of a few years which would be 


followed by the overthrow of more than one of 
them. 

Of course, no one looks forward to seeing the 
British Monarchy replaced by a Republic in his 
own lifetime. The British are very loyal to their 
house, and Queen Victoria’s course has 
commended itself to popular approval.” 

Yet it is not impossible that, ere very many 
years, a@ sovereign may be seated on the British 
throne who will not deserve the regard and 
affection in which the Queen is held. 

The health of the Prince of Wales has long 
been delicate, and his manner of life is not such 
as to protect or improve it. It is well known 
that the Prince’s eldest son reveals no indication, 
to say the least, of high ability and character. 

If young Prince Albert Victor—the Duke of 
Clarence— should succeed to the throne, and 
should exhibit a conspicuous lack of the qualities 
needed in a king ruling over a constitutional 
| monarchy, it would not be surprising if his 
incompetency should perceptibly weaken the bul- 
warks of the throne. 

The great Empire of Germany is presided over 
| by a young and erratic ruler, whose course of 
surprises is watched with anxiety by his subjects, 
| and whose policy is opposed by the greatest and 
| most resolute of living statesmen. His conduct 
| may weaken the hold of monarchy on Germany, 
| while, if within a few years he should follow his 
| father to the grave, that mighty throne would be 
| occupied by a boy now only nine years old. 

A regency would be established in that case, 
and we should then look forward to grave changes 
in Germany. 

The royal houses of Austria and Belgium have 
both within a short period lost the heirs apparent 
to the thrones, and in each case the succession 
departs from the direct line. Holland and Spain 
have young children as sovereigns, and are ruled 
by regencies of the sovereigns’ mothers. It isa 
proved historical fact that a regency is less able 
to withstand popular discontent or commotion 
than an adult sovereign. 

The royal house of Italy seems to be securely 
established. Yet there are evidences of political 
agitation beneath the surface of Italian society, 
and the kingdom has constantly a source of more 
‘or less danger within it in the presence of the 

Pope at the Vatican. 
Italy is distressed in its finances, and finds the 





| anarchy. 


| danger to thrones may be discovered in nearly 


triple alliance a heavy burden; and forces exist 
in the peninsula which might take advantage of 
untoward events to strike for a republic. 

In Russia, the throne is in danger from a 
powerful secret conspiracy, and from a discon- 
tent so widespread that it includes every class of 
society, and so formidable that even despotic 
power cannot suppress it. A revolution in Russia 
is by no means one of the least probable events of 
the not distant future. 

The Portuguese monarchy is probably that 
whose peril is the greatest at the present moment. 
Its finances are in a desperate state. Its King 
does not show capacity or statesmanship. Its 
ministerial system seems to be in a condition of 
Its embroilments with England in 
South Africa have perceptibly undermined its 
security. 

The Portuguese have witnessed the deposition 
of a prince of their own royal house in Brazil, 
and the substitution of a Republic; and there is 
no doubt that an active Republican party is in 
existence in Portugal, bent on reproducing the 
Brazilian revolution on their own soil. 

It is certainly remarkable that, while sources of 





every European monarchy, the Republic of France 
grows stronger and more secure every day. 


—~+>>-— 
For the Companion. 


LIFE. 
Life is a folded flower, and what it holds 
We know not, till, unwinding leaf by leaf, 
It shows God’s secrets hidden in its folds 
And bares its fragrant heart to vision brief,— 
For when its beauty and significance 
Upon our earth-dulled senses break at last, 
Rack to its dust the flower turns; perceaace 
Ere we have learned its meaning life is past. 


ELEANOR M. DENNY. 


_— +o — 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


Those who are now ‘‘young people’ have little 
idea how important were the questions raised by 
the national debt during the years immediately 
succeeding the Civil War. When the United 
States entered into that great contest, it was 
almost free from debt. Ninety million dollars 
would have paid every claim against the treasury 
and left a balance. 

Four years later there had been piled up a debt 
thirty times as great. It amounted to more than 
twenty-seven hundred and fifty millions. The 
| interest charge was enormous, for the money 
| had been borrowed at excessive rates of interest. 
Only one-tenth of the debt bore interest as low 
as five per cent., and the rest had been borrowed 
at six and seven and three-tenths per cent. 

In one year the interest paid amounted to more 
than one hundred and forty million dollars. 
Taxes, and high taxes, were necessarily laid 


considerably less than half a dollar a year upon 
each person of the population. 

There are very few of the governments of the 
world which have so small a debt in proportion 
to population as that of the United States; and 
when the ability of the people to pay is considered 
there is no country where the public debt is a 
lighter burden than it is here. 


OP 





SELF-RESPECT. 


“The way to keep a man out of the mud is to 
black his boots,” says Frederick Douglass. 

This happy remark often occurs to us when we 
see boys going to school with shoes that have 
never once known the brush, with hair uncombed, 
faces not too clean, ears unfit for inspection, hands 
very black, and a cap that has evidently known 
hard service as a missile weapon. Such a boy 
is more likely at least both to talk and to act 
unbecomingly than one who is clean and tidy. 
Something within the tidy boy impels him to live 
up to his appearance. The other boy is apt to live 
down to his dirty boots. 

Fixing upon a boy an odious and belittling nick 
name, which lowers his self-esteem, has the same 
tendency. So does ridiculing him for any natural 
defect, and for the clumsiness which often results 
from such a defect. The mistakes of youth fre 
quently result from shyness, and this is greatly 
aggravated by the jeers of companions, and still 
more by the impatience of a teacher. 

Many a person now honored and esteemed in 
the world dates his progress upward from the 
moment when he received from some honored lips 
a word of encouragement, or discovered by chance 
that he was not inferior to his comrades, despite 
appearances to the contrary. 

We can hardly do a more injurious act than to 
make another think more meanly of himself than 
he ought to think. Humility is an excellent trait; 
but humility is a very different thing from the 
mortification and self-abasement that sometimes 
result from sneers or ridicule. 

There was a girl a few months ago who seemed 
to be made a new person by just changing her 
school, although the school she left was, upon the 
whole, a very good one; but her old teacher, a 


| strict and conscientious lady, could not be at all 


indulgent toward the faults and defects of this 
particular girl. 

The new teacher bore with them easily, and 
thus soon discovered the good qualities hitherto 
concealed. From being constantly reproved, the 
girl found herself valued, liked, commended, 
and it made a new girl of her. Like the man of 
Frederick Douglass, whose boots were blacked, 
she felt that she must avoid her disagreeable ways. 

Almost any observant and experienced teacher 
can call to mind similar instances, where the 
acquisition of a reasonable self-love seemed to 
lift an unpleasing character out of the mire of 
low propensities and offensive habits. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 





wherever anything could be found that could 
bear taxation, to meet the expenses entailed by 
the war. 

As soon as the war was over, the work of 
paying off the debt, and of renewing every loan 
that fell due at a lower rate of interest, was 
begun in earnest. In 1868 the last of the Treasury 
notes bearing more than six per cent. interest 
were refunded at six per cent., and in that same 
year the total debt was reduced to less than 
twenty-five hundred millions. 

In 1870 an act was passed authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds to the 
amount of five hundred millions at five per cent., 
three hundred millions at four and a half per 
cent., and one thousand millions at four per cent. 
Bonds of these issues were to be exchanged for 
six per cent. bonds if the holders of those bonds 
wished to make the exchange; or they were to be 
sold, and the proceeds used to redeem the six 
per cents. when they should fall due. 

It was not until 1876 that the credit of the 
United States became so good that the sale of 
five per cent. bonds ceased, and that of four and 
a half per cents. began. But within two years it 
was possibile to stop selling the four and a half 
per cents. and to begin on the fours, the whole 
issue of which was taken up in about one year. 

In 1881 the last of the six per cents. and five 
per cents. were redeemed—or, rather, the holders 
of more than four hundred million dollars’ worth 
of five per cent. bonds consented to reduce the 
interest first to three and a half and then to three 
per cent. By 1887 all.these bonds at a reduced 
rate were paid. 

Then the country was left with an interest- 
bearing debt of two hundred and fifty millions at 
four and a half per cent., which could not be 
paid until 1891, and seven hundred and thirty- 
eight millions at four per cent. which the govern 
ment cannot touch, without buying the bonds at 
a premium, until the year 1907. 

Since that time whatever money has been 
available for the reduction of the debt has been 
applied to the purchase of these two classes of 
bonds. On the first of May there were left but 
fifty-one millions of four and a half per cents. 
and five hundred and sixty millions of fours. 
In June, the Secretary of the Treasury gave 
notice that all the four and a half per cent. bonds 
will be paid when they mature in September. 
Perhaps, however, some of them may be extended 
at one or one and a half per cent. 

Thus the huge national debt incurred thirty 
years ago—so far as that part of it which bears 
interest is concerned—has been reduced to about 
six hundred millions, and the interest charge is 





“Olive is coming to see me! Olive, my room 
mate at Farmington! Olive, my dearest friend!” 
exclaimed an enthusiastic girl to her family. “Oh, 
Lam so glad! She is the most beautiful girl, and 
| the cleverest! Everybody at school adored her.” 

Three days elapsed between the coming of the 
| letter and the coming of Olive, and those three 
days were all too short for Rose to ring her friend’s 
praises. The family became almost as expectant 
as Rose. 
| “Fair Inez’? herself could not have dazzled 
them. So imagine their feelings when a plum), 
large-mouthed, good-natured -looking girl was 
ushered in triumphantly as Olive. 
| “We might have expected it,” said one brother 
to another, afterward. ‘When did Rose ever fail 
| to sound the trumpet before her friends?” 
“It is too bad,” replied the other. ‘Very likely 
| we should have thought her pretty if we had been 
| left to discover it for ourselves. However, we must 
not let Olive suffer for Rose’s indiscretion. Beside, 
T have an awful feeling that Olive is disappointed 
in us; that Rose has sprinkled the years of their 
acquaintance with praises of your classic nose and 
my Byronie locks and our beautiful home. We 
shall have to work to redeem ourselves.” 

Lord Bacon wisely suggested that it is “good 
discretion not to make too much of our friends at 
first;” and the still wiser King Solomon declared 
that “he that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 
rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a 
curse to him.” 

But Rose had never modelled herself after Bacon 
nor Solomon. 

At breakfast the next morning she broke forth, 
“Oh, I have the best story that you ever heard in 
your life. I laughed over it until I cried.” 

Upon her telling it, however, there was neither 
laughter nor tears from the others. Olive and the 
boys exchanged amused glances, as if to say, “Had 
she told it without that startling preamble, it would 
have been capital.” 

Rose has such a faculty for spoiling things—not 
ill-naturedly, for she is unselfishness itself; but 
she raises expectation to a height that the after 
performance never realizes, and disappointment 
is always following in her footsteps. 

The emissaries of the Queen of Sheba were 
shrewd when they carried back so moderate 4 
report that the Queen herself could say, “The half 
was not told me.” 


——— ——— 


CLASS TREES. 


Garden and Forest has a very sensible sugges 
tion to make in regard to the planting of class 
vines and trees by graduating classes. It is a time- 
honored custom to set out these vines or trees in 
Commencement week, to keep green the memory 
of the class about to leave college; Lut nobody 
afterward takes the responsibility of seeing that 
they do not die an early and unwatered death. 

In many New England towns huddle sbout the 
school buildings numbers of pitiful little maples 
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and elms, which would have reached an ample 
growth if only they had received proper care 
when first planted. 

Instead of setting out its tree at the close of the 
college course, every class should, on entering 
an institution, erect its growing monument, 
and devote its best energies, during the years of 


student life, to having its vine or tree beat the | 


record in growth and vigor. Thus, if one specimen 
died, another could be planted, that the class 
might be sure of a memorial. A yearly committee 
should be appointed to attend to the plant, anda 
small subscription levied for proper fertilizers 
and cultivation. 

If the personal attention of the boys could be 
given to this subject, if they would themselves dig 
about, enrich and prune what they had planted, 
college yards would cease to be bare and desolate. 


y~ 
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** CITOYENNES.” 


Looked at from the distance of a century, the 
fury of the French people, at the epoch of the 
Revolution, against all titles of honor and other 
distinctions, seems amusing; but the matter was 
then far from being something to be laughed at. 

All titles were abolished save those of citoyen or 
citizen, for men, and citoyenne or “‘citizeness” for 
women. So determined were the radical opponents 
of aristocracy that it cost more than one man his 
life to speak of another person by his former title. 
It was not Louis XVI. who was condemned to the 
guillotine, but “Louis Capet.” Yet even in those 
troublous times there were occasions when : 
laugh at the political absurdities into which the 
people ran was not only in order, but could not be 
repressed. 

During the awful years between 1789 and 1801, 
the Parisian people required to be entertained, 
and much excellent music was produced. On one 
occasion, when a musical programme was given 
before a great audience, one of the singers, a 
woman, was taken ill, and her place had to be 
supplied by another singer. The manager of the 
entertainment stepped forward to announce the 
change. He began: 

“Gentlemen and ladies —” 

“No! No!” the shouts rang through the hall. 
“There are no more gentlemen and ladies! We 
are all citizens.” 

“Citoyens and citoyennes,” the speaker began 
again, “I regret to announce that Mlle. ——” 

“No! no!” rang the shouts once more; “there 
are no more demoiselles. Say ‘citoyenne!’” 

“Citoyens and citoyennes, I regret to have to 
announce that the Citoyenne Roublard is ill; but I 
take pleasure in informing you that Madame 
Chevalier —’”’ 

Once more the noisy protest came from the 
audience: “There are no more ‘mesdames;’ say 
‘citoyenne,’ we tell you!” 

The manager stood as if he were unable to go on. 
“Come now, ladies and gentlemen,” he said; “if 
I say Citoyenne Roublard and Citoyenne Chevalier, 
how are you going to know that one of themisa 
married lady and the other isn’t?” 

This was a view of the case which had not 
occurred to the people before. They allowed the 
manager to begin his statement over again, and 
say “madame” and ‘mademoiselle,” apparently 
recognizing the fact that the words were sensible 
and convenient. 
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FOMENTING DISCORD. 


Our newspapers are our greatest educators, and 
they certainly disseminate a vast amount of useful 
information; but like all the works of men, they 
have imperfections. One of the most common 
faults isa disposition to magnify every personal, 
religious, political, or international quarrel, and 
even to imagine differences where none exist. 

The other day we saw three examples of this 
disposition in a single issue of a newspaper. First 
there was a studied effort to make it appear that 
there is jealousy and all manner of concealed 
unpleasantness between two high officers of the 
national government. 

In another column was the denial by a prominent 
politician of the correctness of a certain “‘inter- 
view” in which he was represented to have spoken 
of reporters in terms of great contempt. He had 
had no such interview, he had never expressed 
the opinion imputed to him, and he had never held 
that opinion. 

Finally, there was a detailed statement that a 
certain person intended to take advantage of the 
unpopularity of a gentleman holding a public 
position to become a candidate for the office. It 
Subsequently appeared that the whole story, 
beginning with the matter of the officer’s unpopu- 
larity, was invented, and had not a particle of 
foundation. 

Itisa pity that, when there are so many pleasant 
things to say, some of our newspapers go so far 
out of the way to find unpleasant matter. Things 
— rarely quite as bad as they are represented to 

ve. 

It is a good rule not to believe more than one- 
half of the stories of private quarrel told by the 
newspapers addicted to this sort of thing; and if 
one were not to believe anything of them until he 
kuew which half is true, he would do better still. 


———— 
WHAT HE WANTED. 


The eccentricities of great men are not to be 
interfered with, especially when the great men are 
in bad humor. A new stor y of General Jackson 


“Wait, wait, General!” exclaimed the lady. ‘Let 
me give you some cold water.”” ‘‘No, I thank you, 
ma’am,” said the General, continuing to drink. 
“But I don’t see how you can drink that boiling- 
hot tea without scalding yourself.” 

“No wonder you can’t, ma’am,” said Jackson; 
“I am scalding myself.” 

“But, sir, why do you —” 

“Good gracious, ma’am !” exclaimed the General; 
“don’t you see that I want to scald myself?” 

The lady refrained from making any further 
suggestions as to her distinguished guest’s comfort. 


AN AMBITIOUS ROOSTER. 


When a Philadelphia boy returned home last 
fall from his father’s New England farm, where 
he had been several months, he carried with him 
a young game rooster which had been his care 
literally ab ovo, for he had seen the little chicken 
come to life in an incubator, and had made it his 
pet from the first. Carefully packed in a basket, 
young Chanticleer began the journey. His owner 
would trust him to no hands but his own, and 
deposited basket and bird safely in his state-room 
on the Fall River boat. In proper season he gave 
his charge a rooster’s supper, and at his own bed- 
time, seeing that his pet was well disposed for the 
night, went to sleep to dream of the dear farm he 
was leaving behind. 


All went well till the first streak of daylight 
appeared. Chanticleer was not ‘house-trained,” 
and being proud of the lusty, discordant crow he 
was just acquiring, nature commanded him to 
herald the dawn with true barnyard vigor. 

The first few peals fitted themselves beautifully 
— the boy’s dreams of the farm. Soon a partic- 
ularly strident crow waked him completely, and 
left no doubt in his mind that his pet was acting in 
avery questionable manner. Crowing on a farm, 
even badly, may be a worthy accomplishment, but 
in the state-room of a Sound steamer, before the 
passengers want to get up, it is quite another 
thing. 

Evidently the rooster felt more at home than the 
boy, for he continued his clarion call at frequent 
intervals with increasing fervor. 

The boy rolled out of his berth, and tried to awe 
the bird by peering sternly into the basket. Fura 
moment Chanticleer was silenced, but the boy’s 
eye was not a lion-tamer’s, and even as he looked 
the bird crowed again. Ata rough count this was 
the tenth peal. 

Murwmurings of discontent could be heard from 
the surrounding state-rooms. ‘Wring that bird’s 
neck,” called out one pay traveller. <A better- 
natured man was heard to laugh, and more distant 
came the words, in undoubted Yankee twang: 

“Wal, I swan, if I didn’t think I was back in the 
State of Maine, and chore-time was here.” 

Strangulation seemed the only cure, and that the 
boy would not have inflicted at the command of 
the Captain and all the boat’s officers. The rooster 
kept on crowing, and the funny side of the affair 
struck its owner more and more forcibly. As he 
chuckled, the rage of his neighbors increased, and 
he soon heard sounds of getting up, dressing, and 
—— protests against travelling with a barn- 
yard. The angry man said: 

“There’s no more rest in this part of the boat, 
and I’d rather shiver on deck as we go through 
Hell Gate than hear such a din.” 

State-room doors slammed. The rooster had won 
the day, a as it was. In the train from New 
York to Philadelphia the crowing went on, and 
when they reached the Broad Street Station, the 
tally the ‘boy had carefully kept since the tenth 
outburst showed the alarming record of one 
hundred and seventy-seven crows. 

It was not altogether “bad fun” for the boy, but 
it was after all somewhat embarrassing, and he 
decided he would not manage another “personally 
conducted tour,” with a young rooster as chief 
traveller. 


CHEERING THACKERAY. 


Mrs. Ritchie, Thackeray’s daughter, who has 
been giving in Macmillan’s Magazine some inter- 
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Some Summer Books, 


POWER THROUGH REPOSE. 


By ANNIE Payson CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A BOOK 0’ NINE TALES. 


With Interludes. By ARLO BATES, author of 
“A Lad’s Love,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS 
A New Novel. 
cloth, $1.50. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO, 


And Other Stories. By MARGARET CRosRY. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


ONE SUMMER’S LESSONS IN PRAC- 
TICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
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esting recollections of literary life, says that she 
has a dim but most delightful remembrance of a 
party at the house of Dickens, when his children 
and she herself were very little. She recalls her 
admiration of the white satin shoes and long white 
sashes worn by the Dickens girls, and the fact that 
her own sash was a bright plaid of red and blue, 
a combination which she “could not bear.’ The 
evening passed, happily, radiantly, and at its close 
came an incident which brings tears to the eyes of 
those who love and reverence the satirical but 
always warm-hearted novelist. 


oy | this do I remember very clearly, that we 
had danced and supped, and danced again, and 
that we were all standing in a hall lighted and 
hung with bunches of Christmas green, and as I 
have said, everything seemed altogether magnifi- 
cent and important, more magnificent and impor- 
tant every minute, for as the evening went on, 
more and more people kept arriving. 

The hall was crowded, and the broad staircase 

yas lined with little boys—thousands of little boys, 
be hose heads, arms and legs were waving about 
together. They were making a great noise, and 
talking and shouting, and the eldest son of the 
house seemed to be marshalling them. 

Presently, their noise became a cheer, and then 
another, and we looked up, and saw that our own 
father had come to fetch us, and that his white 
head was there above the others. 

Then came a third final, ringing cheer, and some 
one went up to him—it was Mr. Dickens himself— 
and laughed, and said, quickly, “That is for you!” 

My father, surprised, ac ype touched, settled 
ad spectacles, and nodded gravely to the little 

Oys. 


KNEW HIS NAME. 


The New York Tribune prints a highly improb- 
able story about an aristocratic young lady of that 
city and her two fox terriers. The dogs, as the 
story runs, are of lofty pedigree, but bear the 
not very high-sounding names of “Rags” and 
“Tatters,”—from their fondness for tearing things. 

The trio—the young woman and the two dogs— 
had been out for an afternoon walk, and while 
they were on their way back an Italian rag-picker 
happened along, trundling his cart rapidly down 
the street, and calling at short intervals, “Rags, 





relates that, while on one of his journeys to 
Tennessee about the time of the nullification | 
excitement, he arrived at a V irginian village in a | 
very impatient state of mind, both with public | 
affairs and with the state of the roads. 


The President was entertained as a guest at the | 


house of a lady in the village, and although he | 

tied to be polite, the state of vexation which he 

Was in affected him visibly. 

Pn hostess, at the supper table, was much 
‘rmed to see the General swallowing with sreat 

rapidity a cup of almost boiling-hot tea. 


| rags, rags!” 

The | puppy pricked up his ears, and before his 
mistress could stop him, was at the Italian’s heels, 
| following him in the most confiding manner. The 
| young woman hastened after him, but was unable 

to coax the truant back, every partial success 
being thwarted by another cry of “Rags, rags, 
ra- rg 
t last, when the owner of the dog was almost 
| in pie’ she overtook a policeman, who soon 
recovered her pet. 
The story reads well, but it will be hard for most 
people to believe that any rag-picker ever called 
| — !”? distinctly enough for a dog to understand 
him. 





FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


A Metallurgist decides the mixture of ores for cast- 
ing of iron plate in piano with reference to greatest 
strength, and its part in production of tone. After 
casting, this plate is fastened over sounding-board to 
skeleton frame of instrument. The strain caused by 
tension of strings in best overstrung os pianos ‘A 
from eight to ten tons. The iron plate in 
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OVERLAND ON A MAN-OF-WAR. 
By Rear-Admiral J. H. Gillis, U.S.N. 


In the spring of 1867 I was ordered to proceed 
to Panama and take command of the United 
States Steamship Wateree, then lying in the har- 
bor of that city. 


THE YOUTH’S 
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We were aware that a danger even more 
terrible threatened us from the sea, that in all 
probability we would soon be at the mercy of 
the dreadful tidal-wave; and what hope could 
there be in such an encounter for a vessel so frail 
as ours? 

With a determination to do all that could be 
done, I at once gave orders to get the guns, 
which had been cast loose and run over to the 
starboard side for the purpose of careening the 
ship, into their places and secured. This was 
done with a coolness and freedom from excite- 
ment that can only come from a long familiarity 
with danger, and strict discipline. 

When this had been done and other prepara- 
tions had been made, and the sea still showed no 
signs of unusual disturbance, we believed the 
danger had passed away. 


Relief of the Injured. 





I had been on the coast of the Pacific a little 
more than a year, and during that time had 
experienced many tembdlors, or tremblings of the 


earth; but none had been serious. I had begun | called away, giving directions to have the men 


to believe that.earthquakes in Peru did not 
amount to much. But my ideas of earthquakes 
in that country were destined to undergo a sudden 
and lasting change. 

The month of April, 1868, found us at Callao, 
where we expected to make a prolonged stay in 
order to make repairs; but an outbreak of yellow 
fever in the town compelled us to leave the port, 
and we set sail for Arica. 

The Fredonia was a United States store-ship 
which had been lying in the harbor of Callao for 
many years. She was a rotten old hulk, and it 
had been confidently predicted that some day she 
would quietly go down at her anchors; but her 
captain feared a visit from Yellow Jack more 
than the dangers he might incur in a voyage at 
sea. I took the Fredonia in tow, and after 
several mishaps that threatened her destruction, 
she was at last safely anchored in the harbor of 
Arica. 

Arica, which was then in Peru, but was after- 
ward annexed, with the country about it, to Chile, 
lies at the foot of the Lliuta valley—a valley 
abounding in fruits and flowers. The emerald 
green of its fields of grass and its orange and 
lemon trees presents a striking contrast to the 
dark gray of the hills that rise abruptly from its 
borders on either side. The bold, bald peaks of 
the Cordilleras, whose summits are lost in the 
clouds, with snow-clad Andes rising in the far 
distance, form a wonderfully imposing back- 
ground to the scene. 

The city contained at that time a population of 
about ten thousand. 

For nearly four months the good people of 
Arica appeared to vie with each other in their 
endeavors to make the time pass pleasantly for us. 
Dinners, balls, parties and excursions followed 
one another in rapid succession. 


Warnings of the Catastrophe. 


For several weeks previous to the Thirteenth of 
August, there had been frequent ¢emdlors. But 
few of them were severe enough to cause more 
than a quickening of the pulse, although some 
were of sufficient force to loosen the rocks on the 
adjacent hills and send them rolling down to 
their bases, raising great clouds of dust. No 
apprehension was felt by any one, either native 
or foreigner; there was nothing in the tempera- 
ture nor in the appearance of the heavens that 
would indicate to the people that a great calamity 
was about to befall them. 

Even the sea was unusually quiet. It seems 
as if all nature was resting in order that it might 
gather the required strength for the terrific 
struggle which commenced at five minutes past 
four in the afternoon of that day. 

I was at dinner. Suddenly we were startled by 
a low, rumbling sound, accompanied by a tremu- 
lous motion of the ship. The first impression was 
that a cask of water was being rolled over the 
deck; but this idea was dispelled as the rumbling 
sounds grew louder, and the increased motion of 
the ship caused the dishes on the table to dance 
about. 

The conviction was forced upon our minds that 
an earthquake of unusual severity was in pro- 
gress. Hastening on deck, we saw that the high 


Then we turned our attention to the appeals of 
the sufferers on shore, whose cries and groans 
|could be distinctly heard. I had all the boats 


| provided with shovels, axes, picks and crowbars 
to assist in extricating those who were buried 
| beneath the ruins. I also directed the medical 
| officer to get up his case of surgical instruments, 
and provide himself with everything necessary 
with which to perform surgical operations. 

| As soon as he reported himself ready, I took 
| him in my own boat, and with the paymaster as 
| his assistant, proceeded to the landing at the 
|mole, or wharf. This was packed with people 
who were trying to get off to the vessels in the 
harbor, believing that they were the only safe 
places of refuge within reach. 


was in motion, he was placed in a launch, whivre 
others had already taken refuge. Hardly had he 
been placed there when a large lighter was dashed 
against the launch, crushing it against the mole. 
Those who had sought refuge in the launch now 
clambered into the lighter, and Vicarro was taken 
with them. 


Back and Forth on the Tide. 


Borne by the rising water, the lighter now 
swept up the street and against the side of the 
hill, where, in the moment of rest preceding the 
recession of the sea, all but Vicarro succeeded in 
making their escape over the debris. But he, 
being unable to help himself, soon was carried 
far out to sea by the receding waters. 

Again the waters turned, and the frail vessel, 
with its helpless passenger, was hurried on, 
apparently to certain destruction. Coming far 
ashore, the lighter rested a moment high up on 
the waste of ruin, and then took its flight back 
seaward. 

Back and forth the man went upon a series of 
these fearful journeys. He could see his friends 
gathered on the hillside, watching with anxious 
eyes the course of the seemingly charmed craft. 
At last it was driven high up on the very top of 
the immense mass of debris that had already been 
forced up the side of the hill, by the sea, and 
lodged there. 

All night long poor Vicarro lay praying and 
waiting for the morning light to bring him 
succor; and in the morning friendly hands 
gently raised and bore him away and ministered 
to his comfort. 

When I reached the side of the Morro, I found 


Soon the light became stationary. Hope lived 
again, and a great load was lifted from my heart. 
I could observe the scenes around me. 

It was now twenty minutes past seven—two 
hours and a quarter since the city fell—and all 
this time, with short intervals of intermission, the 
earth had continued its restless motion. At each 
low rumbling, and as each successive wave passed 
over the land, the voices of the thousands on the 
side of the hill broke forth, in a long, low wail, 
and earnest prayers rose from the pallid lips of 
strong men and weak women alike. 

Here and there the feeble light of a fire, kindled 
to keep off the damp night air, shone out; while 
in the far distance, in the great Andean range, 
the light of the voleano of Sahama illuminated 
the heavens, and brought out in startling relief 
the bold outlines of the mountains. 

As the night wore on I wandered from group to 
group, doing what I could to help those most in 
need, although it was, at the best, to give but a 
cup of cold water or a cheering word. 

My heart was deeply touched at the patience 
in suffering evinced by those who had been most 
seriously injured. There they lay, mangled and 
bruised, with shattered limbs and gaping wounds, 
weak women and strong men, the young and the 
old, the sick and diseased, with no bed but the 
trembling earth and no covering but the canopy 
of heaven. 


The Earthquake Continues. 


All the time the terrible, sickening motion 
continued, the earth opening in many places, and 
in some boiling up like watei in a vessel, whi'e 
noxious gases made their escape, filling the 





many scattered groups of people gazing mourn- 








The “Wateree” Ashore. 


As I stepped out of my boat I was met by the 
navigating officer of the JWaterce, Lieutenant- 
Commander Johnson, who, with his wife, was 
residing on shore. He was bareheaded and in 
his slippers, covered with dust and dirt, but 
uninjured. He had escaped as by a miracle, 
while his wife had been buried beneath the ruins. 
We found her body, lifeless and mangled. 

While we were working to extricate her, I was 
startled by the ery of ‘La mar! la mar!” or “The 
sea! the sea!”’ uttered by thousands of voices. I 
realized the great peril we were in. The ground 
on which we stood was not more than eight feet 
above the level of the sea, and we should be at 
the mercy of the incoming waves. 


A Race for Life. 


By a mighty effort we released the body of 
| Mrs. Johnson from the mass of wreckage that 
| held it down; and now commenced the race for 
| life. My heart sank as I felt how little chance 
there was that I should be able to gain a place of 


safety before being overtaken. 





| by the grinding, groaning of the ruins as they 
| were hurled forward by the vast body of water 
| that swept irresistibly on; while high above the 


hills along the coast to the southward seemed to | noise rang the fearful cry, ‘La mar! la mar!” 
be reeling to and fro, sending great masses of | in many instances only silenced by the death- 


earth and rocks down their steep sides into the sea. 


| struggle with the waters as they overtook the 


I kept on with the struggling crowd, followed 


fully upon the places that but an hour before had 
been their happy homes, while here and there 
were other groups, gathered around some suffer- 
ing and perhaps dying loved one. 


The Bed of the Sea Laid Bare. 


Turning my gaze towards the sea, a wonderful 
scene was presented. The sea had again receded, 
and for quite two miles from the shore the rocky 
bottom was bare. Of the six vessels that had 
been lying quietly at anchor, three were already 
wrecks, while the others, the Wateree among the 

|number, were being hurried to and fro at the 
mercy of the fearful current, which seemed to be 
| setting in every direction. 

The Peruvian corvette America at one time 
made a complete circle around the Wateree, 
coming so close that it seemed impossible for the 

|two vessels to avoid a collision. Then one 
was soon hurried forward in one direction, 
| while the other took an opposite course. In a 
brief space of time they were fully half a mile 
| apart. 
When night closed down the Wateree’s lights 
| were placed in their proper position. Seeing 
them flash out, my hope rose high that the vessel 
| would pass through the ordeal in safety. But 
| just when hope was highest, and the ship. was 
| rushing with fearful rapidity past the city to the 
north, I was startled by seeing through the dark- 


We could distinctly trace the approach of the fugitive in his flight, or swept over some half- | ness a long line of glimmering white, coming 
mighty convulsion as it swept on toward the | buried victim. 


doomed city. 


I discovered a break in the wall through which 


The Morro joined the fearful dance, and then a| the people were passing; and on reaching the 
house in the northeastern part of the city was opening, saw that it led into a vacant lot which | be. 
seen to crumble away. Before there was time | ran through to the next street, which was consid- | It was the terrible bore, or combing sea, which 
for more than an exclamation, Arica had ceased | erably higher than the one along which I had | we had so much feared when the earthquake was 
to exist as a city; a great cloud of dust covered | been passing. 


the place where it stood. 


A Ruined City. 


As the cloud lifted and rolled away, there was 


I was soon in a place of comparative safety. 

Of all the throng I had met on the mole when 
I landed, but a small proportion escaped, and of 
those who did, some were saved in a most 
wonderful manner. Sejfior Vicarro, a gentleman 





down along the coast from the westward; and as 
| it swept on, every moment becoming more and 


| more distinct, I realized too fully what it must 


| first felt in its full force. So much time had 


| passed without it that we had hoped that it would 
not come; but now on it rolled, a solid wall of 
water fully fifty feet high, before which it seemed 

| as if nothing but God’s works could stand. 

| Right in its path lay the gallant ship. My gaze 


presented to our view one of the saddest sights | of my acquaintance, had been thrown from his | was fixed upon that dim red light, waiting to 
the eye ever rested upon—a city, the home of ten | horse a few days before and had broken the cap | see it extinguished forever by the mad sea. I 
thousand people, a heap of ruins, and the in-| of his knee. The accident rendered him entirely 
habitants running frantically in all directions, helpless. 


appealing for help. During all this time the 


When the earthquake began he was carried by 


ship was trembling as if she were sentient, and | his attendant to the mole, and placed under an 


realized the great danger which threatened her. 


|awning. When it was discovered that the sea | ship—and, thank God, the ship was still safe! 


dared not hope ever to meet my comrades again. 
Suddenly the light shot up into the air, was lost 
|to sight for one brief instant, then was hurried 
! on once more. They had met—the sea and the 


atmosphere with an unpleasant odor. Long lines 
of crevices, extending far down and in every 
direction, seemed to stand ready to engulf any 
unwary victim who might come near. 

Many of the shocks were so strong that the 
silent watchers by their dead were actually shaken 
down the hillside. 

Eleven mighty waves had burst upon the shore, 
each one completing some unfinished work of 
destruction, each one, as it receded, bearing with 
it fresh victims. But, as though the sea were 
exhausted with its last mighty effort, when the 
great ocean hurled its vast body of water high up 
on the land, each subsequent wave came weaker 
and weaker, until finally the harbor became as 
tranquil and undisturbed as though it had never 
been the scene of such wild and tragic events. 

At midnight, while standing near one of the 
fires that had been lighted on the side of the hill, 
and which had served as a beacon to guide them 
on their course, I saw approaching an officer from 
my own vessel, accompanied by two of the crew, 
who had been sent to find me and report the 
condition of affairs on board the ship. 

It was with the deepest satisfaction, and with 
my heart filled with gratitude, that I received the 
information that not one of those belonging to the 

Wateree had perished, although the ship had 
been swept far inland, and was then resting on 
the sands half a mile from the water. 

I had not supposed it possible for a vessel to be 
carried up on shore any distance from the beach 
at that point, as I knew that there was a range of 
sand-hills, from twenty to thirty feet in height, 
and from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty feet in width at their base, running all 
along the shore above the city. At high tide, the 
waters came close up to the foot of these hills. 
But it appeared that they had been completely 
| obliterated by the sea. Not even an irregularity 
|in the sands was left to show where they had 
| been. 

As soon as I had received the report of the 
officer, I set out on my return to my vessel, guided 
by the ship’s light, that still shone out upon the 
night. The light from a lantern carried by one 
| of the men enabled us to pick our way over the 
| debris and through the mud. While this lantern 
was a benefit to us in one way, it added to our 
insecurity in another, by attracting the notice of 
the armed robbers who had already begun their 
nefarious work, and who were maddened by the 
liquors which they found in abundance on every 
hand. 

Getting out of their way as much as possible, 
we escaped their violence, and after a weary 
tramp of about three miles, reached our vessel. 





Inspecting the “ Wateree.” 


We found her lying as upright as though still 
in her proper element, but bearing many marks 
of the conflict through which she had passed. 
Her starboard side had received a terrific blow 
from the bore, crushing in the paddle-box, 
carrying away nearly all the wood-work in tlic 
neighborhood of the starboard wheel, and 
sweeping into the sea a number of the hammocks 
belonging to the men. 

The decks were covered with sand and mud 
that had been left by the sea when it broke over 
her. 

The crew, with the exception of the few on 
watch, and those who had lost their bedding, 
were in their hammocks; the officer of the deck 
was promenading the quarter-deck, and every- 
thing was in the same order as is usual on board 
of a man-of-war lying at anchor. 

The Wateree undoubtedly owed her escape, it 
the first place, to the fact that both of her chains 
did not part, one of them holding on, aud the 
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anchor thus keeping her head on to the waves. I 
can only account for her escape from the crushing 
effects of the bore, by supposing that she must 
have gone up on the curve of the sea, its power, 
to a great extent, thus being destroyed. But had 
the chain parted at this critical moment, the ship 
would have been rolled over and over, and not a 
soul would have escaped. 

I received the report of the executive officer 
and then retired to my state-room, worn out with 
the excitement and fatigue of the hours which 
had been filled with such strange and awful 
events, but with a deep sense of gratitude for the 
wonderful mercy that had spared me and those 
under my command. 

One man was supposed to be lost. The last 
that had been seen of him he was standing up in 
my boat, as she was being carried out to sea, and 
waving the boat’s ensign. But he turned up all 
right sixteen days after. 

He had made his escape to the island of Ala- 
cran, against which the boat had been carried, 
and the following day was taken off by a boat 
from a steamer which had come in from sea. He 
was carried down the coast to Iquique, and thence 
made his way back to Arica. 

I tried to obtain a little rest, knowing that all 
my energies, physical and mental, would be 
required next day; but the almost incessant 
vibration of the vessel, caused by the continued 
shocks, prevented sleep, and I was glad when the 
morning light broke. I was enabled then to see 
the waste of ruin that lay about me. 

The Fredonia had succumbed to the first 
incoming wave. When the sea receded, her 
anchors held and kept her from going out, and 
although she was anchored in fifty-one feet of 
water, she was left on the naked rocks, and, 
falling over on her side, never righted. Being 
old and rotten, the first returning wave split her 
open from end toend. Of all on board, only two 
seamen were spared. They were picked up in 
the morning from a portion of the wreck that 
was floating in the harbor, so terribly mangled 
that they only lived to be helpless cripples for 
the remainder of their days. 

The Peruvian corvette America, which was as 
handsome a craft as ever was launched, now 
lay a wreck on the beach, directly in front of 
the Wateree. Eighty-three of her officers and 
crew were dead, among the number being her 
commander; and many of those who escaped 
death were seriously injured. 

The Rosa de Rivera, a Peruvian barque, had 
entirely disappeared. Nota vestige of the vessel 
nor anything belonging to her could be found; 
and of those on board not one was left. 

The English barque Chafarcillo, a new and 
powerfully built vessel, was literally torn to 
pieces. She had rolled over and over, her decks 
being crushed in by the rocks which lay at the 
bottom of the harbor, her chains wrapped com- 





pletely around her. Not a man on board escaped. 

There was another vessel, a small brig, the 
name of which I have forgotten, that was also | 
thrown up on the shore. What became of those | 
on board I could not iearn, although I made! 
every endeavor to do so, and I was forced to 
conclude that they too had in all probability lost 
their lives. | 

Merchandise of every description, from the 
custom-house and from stores, to the value of | 
many millions of dollars, chairs, tables, bureaus, | 
pianos and household goods of every kind, were | 
scattered along the shore, while here and there on 
the beach could be seen the nude bodies of the 
dead, which the sea had already begun to give up. | 

After giving directions to the executive officer 
to afford such relief as was possible to all who 
might ask for aid, and not waiting to break my 
fast, I started for the place where the people 
were still collected on the side of the Morro, to 
ascertain what had become of my friends, and to 
offer my services to the authorities in instituting 
a system of relief for those who were most in 
need. 

I soon found out that it was useless to attempt | 
to codperate with the authorities. They were in | 
too demoralized a condition to make any use of | 
the powers with which they were invested. The | 
thieves were having everything their own way, | 
boldly loading upon the backs of mules every- | 
thing that was transportable. 

A reign of lawlessness prevailed, and every 
man who cared for his life had need to go well 
armed. I naturally felt very anxious to learn 
the fate of those to whom I had become most 
particularly attached during my stay at Arica; 
and after a walk of about two miles up the side 
of the hill, I found a little party which included 
nearly all of my friends. All were safe. 

They had been preparing their breakfast—a 
frugal meal of a few sea-biscuit, a small piece of 
sun-dried beef, and a fish that had been thrown 
On shore by the sea. 

After taking leave of my friends I returned to 
the ship and began the distribution of provisions 
to the hungry people. Fortunately we had a 
g00d supply on hand. For several days the 
Cooks were kept busy from early in the morning 
until late in the evening, preparing food. 

I had made free use of the stores on board 
the Wateree, in relieving, so far as I could, the 
necessities of the people; and when the Admiral 
arrived, he directed me to turn everything 
remaining over to the authorities for distribution. 

This | immediately did, and over twenty thousand 








dollars’ worth of stores were thus given therm. I 








am happy to state that the Adimiral’s action, as | 
well as my own, met the cordial approval of our 
government. 

The stores having been delivered to the author- 
ities, preparations were at once made to leave the 
ill-fated Wateree. The brass pieces, consisting of 
twelve and twenty-four pounder guns, and the 
ammunition that was on board were sent to the 
Powhatan and Kearsarge. These were about 
the only articles of any value which could be 
transported to the landing at that time. 

Two officers were left to take charge of the | 
ship, to prevent the destruction or carrying off of 
such things as were lett on board; and with the 
other officers, and what remained of the crew, I | 
took leave on the Twenty-ninth of the month of | 
my late command. | 

I embarked on board the Powhatan, and the | 
following day we steamed away from the ruins of | 
the city whose hospitable citizens had extended | 
to us so warm a greeting but four short months | 


before. | 





For the Companion. 


IN A GREAT POST-OFFICE. | 

When you have written a letter to a friend in 
California, Texas, Maine or Florida, you drop it 
in the post-office or letter-box and forego all | 
further care, knowing well that, if it is properly | 
stamped and 
addressed, it 
is practically 
sure to reach 
its destina- 
tion. 

Where your 
care ends that 
of the United 
States Gov- 
ernment be- 
gins; and the 
little white 
envelope be- 
comes an object of careful attention from at least 
a score of trained men. 

Suppose we enter the long gallery overlooking | 
the general mail department in the New York | 
City post-office, and see what becomes of your 
letter. 

As New York is the largest city in the country, | 
it sends out more letters than any other. In the | 
year 1889, more than half a billion of letters were | 
transmitted, through this room, to all parts of the | 
world. | 

It is a rather strange fact that the larger part of | 
the city’s correspondence is with itself. Distances | 
within it are so great that the little stamped | 


messengers are of great convenience. | 














It is amusing to watch the letters as they drop 
upon the tables or into the tubs prepared for 
them. As we stand behind the long line of boxes 
with a score of openings, we see and hear them 
slip, with a gentle click, click, click, all day long, 
through the little openings; they are dropped by 
the hands of busy people, now into the “‘Outgoing 
Domestic’ box, now into the ‘*Foreign’’ box, now 
into the ‘‘New York City Delivery’ box. 

Here a great roll of circulars comes tumbling | 
in, or a package of newspapers or magazines. | 
Here, again, 
through the wide 
opening provided 
for the purpose, 
parcels and pack- 
ages of every 
shape and almost 
every size are 
dropping into 
place. 

It is so interest- 
ing to watch the 
constant fall of 
these various mis- 
sives, and to won- 
der who sent them 
and where they 
are going, and 
whether they con- 
tain messages of joy or sorrow, that we are in 
danger of neglecting to watch the busy workers 
at the tables just beyond. 

Near the boxes into which the letters fall, sits a 
man at a table with a short, hoe-like rake. He 
draws the letters toward him and places them 





face upward. They are now ready to have their | 


| postmark and time of arrival. 








| 


| year the people make greater use of the money- 


stamps ‘‘killed,’’ which means, of course, marked 
so that they cannot bé used again. 
Next to the tables upon which the stamps are 





cancelled, stand a series of long tables, on each 
of which are long cases divided into numerous 
compartments. These are rapidly filled with 
letters by the assorting clerks. There are special 
tables marked ‘‘Pennsylvania,’’ “‘“New England,” 
and so on. One would think just now that all 
the world were writing to New England, from 
the immense pile of letters being deposited here. 

With surprising swiftness the assorting clerk 
takes up a package brought from the stamping 
table, arranged with face upward for easy reading. 
A glance at the State and town, a moment of 





thought, sometimes not even that, apparently, 
and the letter goes 
into the packet which 
is to be carried by 
a particular railway 
route. 








As in all large offices, there are special windows 
where stamps are bought in large or in small 
amounts—seven windows in all—and the work of 
the department is greatly facilitated by this 
division of the business. More than five 
million dollars were received last year for 
stamps: 

While a great deal of money must be 
paid out in so large an establishment, a 
large sum is taken in; and the net profit 
to the Government for the last year from 
this office was more than three millions of 
dollars. Let us take a look into the office 
of inquiry for missing letters and parcels. 
This is a very interesting room, where a 
dozen men and girls are busily engaged 
trying to right the errors of the careless, 
ignorant or dishonest people who abuse 
the postal system. 

To this room are sent all the misdirected, 
unaddressed, unclaimed, underpaid and ‘re- 
fused”’ letters; indeed, everything which the 
quick eye of the assorter finds out of place. 

Here is a pile of thirty or more letters, all 
addressed in the same hand, to one of the richest 
merchants in the city, and each one marked 
‘“refused.’’ The writer evidently belongs to the 
‘“importunate widow”’ class, for we are told that 
she has sent these letters, begging for money, 
every day for weeks and months. The merchant 
now directs them to be marked ‘refused,”’ and 
they are then returned to the office. According 
to the requirement of the law, they are sent 

to Washington and 

a there destroyed. 

Inquiries for miss- 
ing letters or pack- 
ages are sent to this 





Nearly every as- 
sorter has some trick 
of manner by which 
he gains a little time 
for thought before 
placing his letters. 
One twirls the letter 
around twice, anoth- 
er flirts it up and 
down, while a third 
appears to throw it pai nit! 
over his shoulder. sai 

In that second of 
time the decision as 
to its route is made. 
In many cases not even a second is needed to 
place the letter correctly. 

The assorting clerks become very skilful in 
their work. They are paid according to ability, 
and their salaries range from fifty dollars to one 
hundred and fifteen dollars a month. 

To each man is given a pile of cards, one 
thousand or more in number, each about the size 
of a letter, and each addressed to some post-office. 
The clerk is required to assort these, and his 
marks in the examination depend on the speed 
and the accuracy of his work. One man assorted | 
a thousand cards in twenty minutes. That is | 
almost one every second. 

A great variety of work is being done at the | 
numerous other tables and departments of the | 
large room. Here are seven boys who are | 
stamping incoming letters with the New York | 
Their hands move | 
so swiftly that one can scarcely follow them. 

The packages of letters which arrive through 














|the mail from other points are securely tied 


together with strong cords. As they are taken 
from the pouches they are carried to the “string 
man,’ who, standing all day at a table, does 
nothing but clip the cords, opening the precious 
packages. 

There are men to sort and distribute letters for 
the lock-boxes, and others to collect mail from 
each set of boxes. The carriers have a separate 
table where they make their mail ready for their 
trips. At another table some are busy with | 
letters just brought in from the street boxes. 

Papers and parcels have each their own partic- 
ular place for arrangement and distribution. The 
newspapers, which require more space than the 
letters, are cared for in the basement, where a 
small army of men and boys, without a laggard 
among them, are getting the papers in order for 
carriage or distri- 
bution. 

The New York 
post - office costs 
the United States 
Government over 
a million dollars 
a year for clerk 
hire—not such a 
large sum, in view 
of the immense 
amount of work 
done here, and the 
skill and strength 
required to do it. 
It costs more than 
two thousand dol- 
lars merely to re- 
pairthe mail-bags. 

Of course a large amount of money is received 
for stamps, postal-cards, stamped envelopes, 
postal notes, money-orders, and so forth. Every 


order and registry departments. In the year 
1889 over ninety-one millions of dollars passed 
through the money-order department. 








room, where the most 
careful effort is made 
to recover the lost 
article. 

Between ten and 
fifteen thousand mis- 
directed, unstamped, 
not - addressed and 
otherwise unmail- 
able letters are sent 





Le to Washington every 
AG he ; 
Friday from this 

nN~ 
~ room. Efforts are 


made to trace every 

missing letter, parcel 
or paper received here; but often there is nothing 
whatever to indicate the name of the sender or 
the person to whom it was sent. 

Although the sending of fresh fruits and 
vegetables is strictly prohibited, many boxes of 
strawberries were received last year, all of 
which were detained, of course. Some selfish 
people forget that there is to be something in the 
mail-bag besides their own parcels, and that a 
box of berries or cherries might ruin parcels of 


i} 
) 
4 
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great value. I saw several cans of oil, one of 
which had lost a part of its contents by leaking. 

In a large, high case are hundreds of papers 
and magazines which have burst their wrappers, 
and have no means of declaring where they came 
from or to whom they were sent. 

It is unpleasant to think how many people all 
over the world must be suffering disappointment 
because of all this array of letters and packages 
sent by careless or ignorant hands. Hundreds of 
letters are stamped, but not directed; as many 
more are not stamped. 

Every one who writes a letter should be careful 
to make the address plain and easy to read. Of 
course it is much easier for those who sort and 
send letters to have legible inscriptions to read, 
but it is far more important to the sender than to 
any one else that the letters should go, not be 
detained by a puzzling superscription. 

Does any one make a small a and o very much 
alike? Then such an one should not use the 
abbreviations for California and Colorado, but 
write out the whole word. 

The same rule applies to the abbreviations 
‘“Me.”” and ‘Mo.”’; ‘‘Miss.’”? and ‘*Mass.’’; 
‘“‘Penn.”’ and “‘Tenn.”’; ‘‘Pa.”’ and ‘*Va.”’; *“‘Ct.”” 
and “‘Vt.’’; “‘N.C.,” **D. C.,”’ and others. 

To be considerate to others and to try to help 
instead of hinder their work is a mark of good- 
breeding, but in this case carefulness is necessary 
to one’s own convenience. 

HELEN MaRsHALL NortuH. 
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a height. He stood beside them; he seemed to 


s 


I 





peak out of the depths of his heart. 


He had been in the slough. He knew the 
land that could lead them out of it. He held it 


in his own, every step of the way. 


The old minister, looking at these men and 


women standing about the grave, said with almost 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Ezekiel writes to Daniel at about the same time, 


the two letters probably crossing each other. 


“These cold, frosty mornings very sensibly 
inform me that | want a warm great-coat. I wish, 
Daniel, it might be convenient to send me cloth for 


one, otherwise I shall be necessitated to purchase 
one here. I do not care what color it is—anything 


WINDS. 


Notice and explain the air-currents around and above 
a fire or a hot stove. 

Are plains, hills, forests, and lakes warmed equally or 
unequally by the sun's heat ? 

What must be the result ? 

Why are winds so variable in force, direction, etc.? 

What are land-and-sea breezes ? Their causes? 

What are the trade-winds and their causes ? 





For the Companion. 


MEHITABLE MAKING DOUGHNUTS. 


The fun we've had, my ancient chum, 
In the old farm-house, yonder ! 

That gable-end was where we slept,— 
Who sleeps there now, I wonder? 

The moon lights up the big red barn, 
And glides along the clover, 

I tell you ’twas a happy life, 
I'd like to live it over. 

But best of all, to us, was when 
Mehitable, our cousin, 

Rolled out the doughnuts on a board, 
Ah, many a baker’s dozen. 


For Hitty was a winsome girl, 
With country ways and graces ; 
Somehow you don’t find just that look 
In any city faces. 
I see her now—her eyes so blue! 
I called ’em jest entrancin’, 
The dimples both in cheek an’ chin, 
They seemed forever dancin’; 
Her merry laugh, her sleeves tucked up, 
Her hair combed off her for’ed, 
Leavin’ it soft an’ white an’ round,— 
She thought that bangs were horrid ; 
Her hands upon the rollin’ pin, 
No rings upon her fingers, 
The memory of that happy time, 
It sort 0’ comes an’ lingers. 


Then, when the dough was cut in shape, 
An’ bits left over, maybe, 
She’d, laughing, make an elephant, 
Or all sorts of a gaby 
For you an’ me, but of the rest, 
Such hearts an’ rounds an’ twisters! 
And threw ’em in the kettle, where 
They plumped with rich brown blisters ; 
Then quick she’d turn ’em with a fork, 
An’ daintily she’d set ’em, 
And land ’em—well, we boys did that 
As hot as we could get ’em. 


To-day the farm’s in stranger-hands, 
The blackberry hills built over, 
The town has raised a big stone hall, 
Right where we picked the clover ; 
Mehitable’s a grandma now, 
An’ livin’ in the city, 
Her husband is a millionaire, 
So you an’ [ lost Hitty; 
But we old boys sometimes review 
The scenes where memory’s laid ’em, 
An’ call to mind the doughnuts hot, 
And how we boys would raid ’em ; 
I’ve never tasted doughnuts, since, 
As nice as Hitty made ’em. 


Mary A. DENISON. 
—_——+or—____ 
For the Companion. 


HONEST OLD TOM. 


a voice of triumph, ‘Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.”’ For he saw a meaning of 


It was that the man who repents of his sin and 
forsakes it, may be fitted for higher work in| 
Christ’s service than he who has never battled 
with sin and been helped to victory. 

The multitude whom St. John saw standing 
nearest to the throne in heaven were not those 
whose garments had never been stained, but 
|they who hed, washed their robes and made | 
| them white by faith and through obedience ‘‘to 
| Him who loved them and gave Himself for 
them.” 





« STEEPLE-JACKS.” 

In the great cities of England and in several of 

those of America a small number of men follow 
| the trade of climbing steeples, great chimneys, 
monuments and other lofty structures, to make 
repairs, put up lightning-rods, apply paint, and do 
other things which are needed. The men who 
follow this perilous occupation are frequently 
called “steeple-jacks,” and they are, as a rule, 
proud of their occupation, and not insensible to 
the fact that they are, at certain moments, the niost 
|conspicuous and closely observed men in their 
city. There are two or three ways of making an 
ascent to the top of a steeple or achimney which 
has no means of ascent on the interior. The old- 
fashioned method of climbing such a place is as 
follows: 

A kite is provided with a cord which hangs 
straight down, in addition to the usual cord 7 
which it is flown. The flyers of the kite get it 
directly over the apex of the steeple, and then 
draw down upon both cords until the kite rests 
upon the top of the steeple. In effect, they now 
have one continuous line from the ground, passing 
over the steeple and down to the ground again. 

To one end of this line a stout rope is fastened, 
and the other end is pulled upon until the rope is 
drawn entirely over the steeple. Then to this is 
attached a light chain with a age Bw a and 
tackle affixed to it. The block is hauled to the 
top, and then the “steeple-jack,” seated in a boat- 
swain’s or painter’s chair, begins his ascent. 

A less interesting but safer method has been 
| introduced, and was lately used in the ascent of 
the great Vauxhall bg meg A in London, which is 
three hundred and ten feet high above the surface 
of its foundation, and three hundred and eighty 
feet above the level of the London docks. 

A sufticient number of ladders was provided, 
| each twelve feet long and furnished with four iron 








/arms. Beginning at the bottom, four iron sockets | troublesome. 


| were driven into the chimney between the bricks, 
| and to these the first ladder was attached by means 

of its arms. Mounting the ladder so fixed, the 
| operator placed a plank across the upper pair of 
| arms, and having thus provided himself with a 


set of sockets, and put anotlier ladder in position. 
In this way the entire height of the great Vaux- 


Two years ago there died an old man who, as a | hall chimney, which is considerably taller than 
learned and just judge had long commanded Bunker Hill Monument, was scaled in something 
oe 


the respect of the community. 


Forty years | rod was erected upon its summit. 
before he had gone to the city where he lived a 


Each ladder is so made that, in case of need, it 
can be detached from below and pinned on above, 


penniless young lawyer, and had slowly earned | so that a workman could, if necseenry, make the 
ac 


for himself an honorable position. 


ascent of a chimney with only two ladders. In 


He had never married, and never could be} have a ‘sufficient number of ladders to make a 
tempted to enter society, but lived always in the | continuous way from bottom to top. 


same quiet apartments, surrounded by his books 


Sometimes it happens that to lengthen or repair 


and a few friends, who greatly respected and | upon to build a scaffold or staging at the summit, 


loved him. 


Every Sunday, no matter how 


the scaffold is built from the top downward, and 


stormy, found him in his obscure seat in church, | its construction requires a : er exercise of 
4 at . 7 courage and presence of mind. 
devout and earnest; but he never could be g Y ” 


The “steeple-jack’s 


persuaded to hold any office, even the humblest, | winds or suddenly rising squalls. It is said that 


in the church. 


the bravest steeple-climber declines to face a 


He was so just a judge, so rigid in his integrity, | chimney to vibrate at the top. In the case of 
that his townsmen affectionately dubbed him extremely tall chimneys, like the Vauxhall, the 


‘Honest old ‘Tom.”’ 


summit a swings ina gale over a space of 
six to eight inches. Although this does not make 


He died after a lingering illness, with a few |the chimney any the less secure, it invariably 


faithful friends about him. When they began 


there, to beat a retreat to the ground. 


worst danger is from high | 


strong wind. A high wind will cause the solidest | 


that will keep the frost out. Some kind of shaggy 
cloth, I think, would be cheapest. Deacon Pettin- 
gill has written, offering me fourteen dollars a 
month, to keep school. I believe I shall take it. 
“Money, Dan, money! As I was walking down 


to the office after a letter, | happened to have one | 
great courage and hope in this poor thief’s life. | cent, which is the only money I have had since the 


second day after lcame on. It isa fact, Dan, that 
I was called on for a dollar where 1 owed it, and 
borrowed it, and have borrowed it four times 


| since to pay those | borrowed of.” 


—_— ~~ a 


For the Companion. 


THE SPINNER. 


The spinner in the garden slept, 

As Day passed through the valley ; 
Her silent wheel the sunbeams swept, 
The spinner in the garden slept, 

The brown bees at their labor kept, 

Rung clear the song-birds’ rally. 
The spinner in the garden slept, 

As Day passed through the valley. 


The spinner in the garden wept, 

As Night came down the valley ; 
Her humming wheel the shadows swept, 
The spinner in the garden wept,— 
Her cry was: “If I had not slept! 

Oh, wherefore did I dally !” 
The spinner in the garden wept, 

As Night came down the valley. 

Emma C. Down. 


———— 


HE NO SQUAW. 


At the beginning of this century the fur trade | 
yas a lucrative business; but the traders led a | 
life of privation, and often of danger and hard- 
ship. Many of them were rude of manner, with a | 
reckless courage which served to keep the Indians 
respectful. But occasionally a gentleman chose 
the position, either with the hope of bettering his 
fortune, or with a Quixotic notion of benefiting 
the Indian. With some such idea as this last 
mentioned, John De Vine moved his family to an 
isolated station in Northern Minnesota, in 1804, | 


and opened a store to trade with the Indians. 


Mr. De Vine was small of stature and quiet in 
his ways, and treated his red customers with 
honesty and fairness. The previous trader had 
been a man of a different stamp, and the Indians 
naturally failed at first to understand the new- 


comer. 


JUNE 18, 1891. 





| tremendous snow-storm, 








demanded the young 
man. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jesse, with an air of slight 
reluctance; “‘let’s see, where was I?” 

“About three miles on the way to Enoch’s;” 
prompted the seeker for information. 

“Well, there aint time now for me to do that 
storm jestice,” said Jesse, with his most judicial 
manner; “but I’ll tell ye this one thing abaout it; 
before we'd made out to get clear’n over to 
Enoch’s, the snow was up to the hubs of aour 
wheels!” 

“But 1 thought you were in a pung,” said his 
listener, with a sarcastic smile. 

Jesse gave a sort of gasp, and then, gathering 
together his bundles, he said with a glance full of 
reproach : 

“That jest comes o’ my bein’ so interrupted, an’ 
havin’ the words driv’ out’n my head by that 
plaguy coach comin’ up. It slipped my mind 
which storm 1 was tellin’ you abaout, fer the 
circumstances was so amazin’ similar. 

“It was the pung, I rec’llect now, but there was 
full as much snow before we got to Enoch’s, as I’ve 
| stated; an’ as you’ve got such a surprisin’ head, 
young man, probably you can figger fer yerselt 
where ’twould come to, on the old pung, an’ I'l! 
bid ye good evenin’!” 

Then Jesse stepped out of the store with much 
dignity, leaving the drummer with the feeling that 
somehow or other ke had been entirely in the 
wrong, and exceedingly rude, into the bargain. 


ee 
PRUDENCE IN MOURNING. 


The economy which is too strong to be disturbed 
by grief or bereavement is so akin to avarice that 
no one feels any self-reproach for holding it up to 
ridicule, although the circumstances may have to 
do with the saddest of events. There was once an 
eccentric old lady who lived in one of the seaport 
towns of New England, and who was renowned 
alike for her oddities and for what her neighbors 
called her “nearness.” She was a widow, and had 
inherited nota little property from her husband, 
which she carefully handled, and which increased 
in hercare. It was made a matter of reproach that 
she did not erect a tombstone to her husband, but 

| she always said that she could not afford such an 
expense. 





| Incourse of time, however, the widow made up 
| her mind to have a tablet, and accordingly went to 
Boston to select it. She visited one marble yard 
after another, but for a long time could find 
nothing cheap enough to suit her. At last she 
came upon a large and handsome slab which was 
| set aside to be cut down. 
“You see it was spoiled,” the stone -cutter 
| explained. “We began it for a man named Mark, 
but his wife changed her mind by the time we had 


Mr. Do Vine had beon‘at the station buta few | got so much of the name on, and there is the whole 


months when the Indians began to be impudent | 
and disagreeable, and to demand more than their 
due. Thus does a man often suffer from the 


mistakes of others. 


slab spoiled.” 
“Ill take it off your hands,” the widow said, 
promptly, “if you’ll let me have it reasonably.” 
“Oh, Dll let you have it very cheap, to save the 


The Indians were well aware that the old trader | POther of having it cut over. But what can you 


had cheated them whenever he could, and they 
| supposed that Mr. De Vine would do the same if 
| he dared. They deemed him a coward, and acted 


accordingly. ‘He squaw,” they said. 


As the weeks passed the Indians became more 
One young brave in particular had 
| two or three times audaciovusly helped himself to 
| something that he wanted, and laughed when the 


| trader objected. 
| “Oh yes, me pay, me pay!” he said, insolently. 


p One day he went to the counter and took a plug 
sort of platform to stand upon, drove in another | of tobacco. Mr. De Vine ordered him to pay for 

| it and leave the store. Instead of obeying, the 
| young redskin coolly went up and took a second 


plug of tobacco. 


| Mr. De Vine lost his temper at this, and seizing 
less than six hours of actual work, and a lightning- | a knife which lay near, he brought it down forcibly 
i | upon the Indian’s fingers. Asa result the tips of 

| two fingers were left on the counter. The redskin 
put the bleeding stumps in his mouth, and walked 

| out of the store without a word. The trader had 


felt vaguely uneasy during the rest of the day. 


F 1 | not meant to strike so hard a blow, and regretted 
»ractice, however, it is found more convenient to | his rash act. The brave was a chief’s son, and Mr. 
| De Vine expected that trouble would result. He 


do with it?’ 

“I'll use it,” she answered, and at once pro- 
ceeded to go into the discussion of the price. 

When she had at last beaten the stone-cutter 
down to an absurdly low figure, the widow bought 
the slab. 

“There,” she said, “now what I want you to do 
is to put ‘the perfect man’ after that word in the 
same sort of letters, and then the name and the 
date can go just there.” 

She indicated to the astonished stone-cutter with 
her long finger the disposition of the inscription, 
and thus itcame about that in a certain well-known 
cemetery of her native city her husband sleeps 
under a marble whereupon the world is admon- 
ished to “Mark the perfect man!” 








—— 


TWO AGAINST ONE. 





Lapsley was not a bad young fellow, as boys go, 
but he was more or less frolicsome, and one day 
the school-mistress found it necessary to punish 


| The next forenoon, as Mr. De Vine stood before | him. Lapsley took offence at this, and jerking 


a steeple or chimney the “steeple-jack” is called | the stove, a a filed into the 
| store. One of them bolted the door. They were seein st 7 ? eat 
or at & great height from the earth. In this case | in war paint, fully armed, and evidently had come It was summer-time, and he wore only a vest over 


| for mischief. 


“We come kill you!” spoke out the foremost | 


Indian. 


powder. 


| the brand almost over the open powder barrel. 


* we blow up powder!” the Indian leader 
|} exclaimed; “no blow up powder!” and then, | , nemedn , id. ¢ 
causes the “steeple-jack,” if he happens to be up | turning to his followers, he said, “He no squaw: regard to the torn garment. This she did, and 


| he brave man!” 


Quick as thought the trader seized a burning 
brand, and leaped to the side of a barrel of gun- 


“Come one step nearer,” he said, resolutely, 
“and I drop this brand into the powder, and we'll 
all blow up together! I’m not afraid,” and he held 


to prepare him for the grave, they found upon 
his chest the letter T branded with a hot iron— 
the most degrading punishment inflicted in the 
Southern States. 

The just judge, the faithful Christian, had once 
been convicted as a thief. 

The astonishment at the discovery was great. 
His nearest friends bowed over his coffin in 
sorrow at the revelation, forgetting that the shut 
lips could never deny the charge, nor speak a 
word in his defence. 

But there were voices to speak for him. 

Men and women were eager to tell what they 
knew of his private life. It was found that each 
year he had given to benevolent objects the 
largest part of his income. 

Nurses from the hospitals spoke of him now 








as a visitor who had often come to bring luxuries 
to the poor patients, and to comfort them with 
kind words. 

Officers of jails and penitentiaries spoke tenderly 
of him. To many a poor, battered prisoner he 
had gone as a brother, and held out a hand in an 
endeavor to lift him up to a clean, honest life 
again. 

Out of the obscure quarters of the city, there 
came, on the day of his burial, women whom he 
had rescued from a life of shame, and orphan 
children whom he had befriended. 

When he was carried to the grave, these were 
his mourners. They crowded silently about his 
coffin, tears on their pale faces. The man whom 
Christ sent to help them was gone. His brotherly 
sympathy they had felt; they did not know its 
secret spring, nor realize that another could 
sympathize with them as he sympathized. Good 
Christian men who had never been tempted and 
overcome as he had been, talked to them as from 
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“MONEY, DAN, MONEY.” 


The following extracts from the letters of Daniel 


—" down your guns!” commanded Mr. De 
yine. 

The Indians hesitated a moment, and the trader 
advanced the burning brand an inch nearer the 
powder. At that every Indian laid down his gun. 
t was evident that the trader was in earnest. 

“Now, leave the store,’ commanded Mr. De 


Webster and his brother Ezekiel will indicate how | Vine, “and don’t one of you dare to show his face 


the young men had to struggle with poverty 
through their college days. The reader will 
remember that the home farm was mortgaged to 
pay Daniel’s expenses through college, and when 
it was proposed to give Ezekiel similar advantages 
the father and mother held a council. “The farm 
is already mortgaged,” said the old gentleman, 
“and if we send Ezekiel to college it will take all 
we have; but the boys think they can take care of 
us.” 


It did not take the strong-hearted, sagacious 
woman long to decide the matter. “We can trust 
the boys,” she said. 

So the matter was settled. Daniel went back to 
Hanover, while Ezekiel went, bundle in hand, to 
Doctor Wood’s and began the study of Latin, his 
expenses being but a dollar a week. 

In November, 1802, Daniel was at home in Salis- 
bury, while Ezekiel was struggling with poverty 
at Hanover. Funds were getting low in the 
Webster homestead. Daniel writes under date of 
November Fourth: 


no, not one syllable, before you have thoroughly 
searched this sheet for scrip; but my word for it, 
you'll find no scrip here. We held a sanhedrim 


upon any way to get you any. Just before we 


ment it came into our heads that next week might 
ac 


). 
“The truth is, father had an execution against 


to drop into the hands of the creditors, when 
Hubbard suddenly died. This, you see, stays the 
execution till the long process of administering is 
completed. 

“I have now by me two cents in lawful federal 
gamete Next week I shall send them, if they 
ve all. 

“We are all here just in the old way, always 





behind and lacking. Boys digging potatoes with 


| frozen fingers, and girls washing without wood.” 


here for a month! I won’t stand any more non- 
| sense!” 
The door was unbolted, and the redskins solemnly 
filed out, leaving the trader master of the situation. 
| That was the end of the trouble for that year. Mr. 
| De Vine had proved his courage. 


——_+o>—___—_ 


ANOTHER STORM. 


Jesse Morton was a man who loved to tell a large 
story, and it cannot be denied that his flow of 
| language and ideas was such as often to’ involve 
him in considerable confusion in case he happened 
to be cross-questioned in regard to the particulars 
| of his thrilling tales. One evening he was enter- 
| taining two “drummers,” at the village store, with 
}an account of a terrible snow-storm which had 


| nearly buried the village some ten years before. 
Jesse was in the full tide of narration and 





himself free from her grasp, started homeward. 


| his shirt. 


When Lapsley pulled himself away from the 
teacher he left in her hands nearly the whole back 
of his vest, the material being rather old and frail. 
He reached home in high dudgeon, displaying 
his ruined vest, and declaring that he would never 
go back to school so long as that teacher remained. 

His mother listened quietly, but the next morning 
the boy was bidden to go to school as usual. He 

| objected strenuously, but yielded on condition that 
| his mother should write a note to the teacher in 


—— and his sister set out for the schoolhouse. 
he teacher, meantime, had been feeling not a 
| little disturbed over the affair, and was just 
| debating with herself whether she had not better 
write a letter of apology to the mother, when the 
| boy and girl appeared, and Lapsley handed the 
| teacher an envelope. No doubt it contained a 
| complaint. Perhaps the teacher would lose two 
| pupils. When she opened the envelope, however, 
| this was what she read: 


“My DEAR Miss B—: I spent an hour last 
night putting a new back into Lapsley’s vest. 
think per will find it strong enough, but if neces- 
sary, I will put in another to-night. 
“Truly yours, Mrs. T—.” 

The teacher said nothing, but handed the note to 
Lapsley, who no sooner read it than he saw that 
the case had gone against him. 
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RELIEVED. 





A young woman, refined-looking and beautiful, 
but evidently in much distress, called at the oflice 
of the postmaster of one of our large cities not 
j long ago, as an exchange tells the story. For 
| three weeks she had been expecting a letter from 
| home with twenty dollars in it. 


On account of an imperfect direction, as it turned 


enjoying himself to the top of his bent, half-sitting | out, the letter had not been delivered, and the poor 


support occasionally, if he made a particularly 
impressive point. 





, r “Well,” he was saying, “I’ve pictered out to ye | 
this morning on the subject of cash. Could not hit | jest the kind of an afternoon ’t had been, an’ what | secretary listened to her story, and at once sent® 


| da said to Sairy; but ’twarn’t no manner o’ use, 


went away to hang ourselves through disappoint- | argurin’ with her; she was set to go, an’ go she 
would! So I give in, an’ got aout the old mare, 


an’ hitched her inter the pung, an’ we started. 


i L | “There warn’t no snow at all on the ground 
Hubbard of North Chester for about one hundred | then, to speak of, an’ the old pung scraped along | ing the letter, which the secretary handel to the 
dollars. The money was collecting and just ready | considduble hubbly, an’ Sairy she warn’t over’n | girl, with the remark that if she would open it she 


“Now, Zeke, you will not read half a sentence, | on the counter, and knocking his heels against its | girl had been reduced to such straits, alone in the 


| great city, that she was in almost a frantic condi- 
| tion. 
The postmaster was absent, but his private 


messenger to the delivery division to ascertain 
whether such a letter had been received, and if po 
whether it had been forwarded to the Dead-Letter 
uflice. : 
In a few minutes the messenger returned bring- 


| above pleasant abaout it. But T told her there’d would probably find the money. 


| be snow enough ’fore we got them twelve miles 
’ 


over to Enoch’s an’ back, an’ sure enough —’ 





Here the evening mail arrived, and Jesse hurried 
to the door for a word with the stage-driver, and | green bills, she ¢ 
all was bustle and excitement for a few minutes. 


With nervous haste she nipped little peeve from 
the end of the envelope, her eyes full of almost 
painful sapeeney, and as she caught sight of the 

asped both hands tightly over 
the envelope, and with tears running down her 


Jesse evidently forgot about his story, but he was | cheeks, exclaimed, “God bless the postmaster! 


stopped by one of the drummers, just as he was 


etme | out of the store with his evening paper 
“Finish 


It was such a scene as does not occur every (ay 


. | in a business-office, and as she went out there was 
that story you were telling us—that! nota dry eye in the room. 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—VI. 


J-u-n-e—that’s June, you know; 

The fairest of months to come and go. 

It’s easy to spell if once you try— | 

Just look at the garden 
and look at the sky, 

And Daisy, my pet, you 
needn’t forget, 

There are so many 
things to remember 
it by; 

The currants that shine 
by the garden walk; 

The dear little birds that 
almost talk; 

The blithe little bees that 
rock as they please 

In the roses nodding on 
every stalk; 

The breezes frolicking 
high and low; 

And the meadows wide 
where the strawber- 
ries hide 

On every side—that’s 
June, you know. 





on —~+er — 
For the Companion. 


TWO PICNIC- 
PARTIES. 


“How many kinds of 
cake, mamma ?”’ 

“Two, dear.” 

“And cocoanut - pie, 
mamma ?”’ 

“No, dear; 
pie.” 

“Oh, now cried 
May Blossom; and 
there began to be signs 
ofastorm. ‘I wanted 
three kinds of cake and 
cocoanut-pie. It won't 
be a nice picnic-party 
atall. Oh dear, me!” 

Pink Rose slipped in 
just at that minute, 
and she looked a little 
frightened at May’s 
stormy face, just as she 
always did. But when 
she heard what the trou- 
ble was, she laughed. 

“Why, my mamma's 
making me a cocoanut 
one,” said she, *‘and I 
wanted lemon; so it'll 
be just lovely.” 

“But I want three 
kinds of cake,” said 
May, pouting still. 

“T’ve only got sponge 
and marble, and I want- 
ed one black and cit- 
rony.” 

*Children!’’ called 
grandma, from the ve- 
randa; and out to her 
they scampered, these 
two merry little girls. 

“T s’pose maybe it’s 
a story,”’ said May on 
the way. 

It was a story. Grand- 
ma’s hands were folded 
over her knitting-work, 
and she weleomed May 
and Pink with a smile 
Which said a great deal; 
and they sat down on 
the step at her feet; 
and grandma began : 

“Once there were four 
little girls who made 
up their minds to have 
& picnic-party in the 
woods.” 

“That’s we,” said 
Pink; “I and May and 
Georgie Andrews and 
Helen Wells.” 


lemon- 


” 


dh 
iy 
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And 


“No,” said grandma, with one hand on the | 


small golden head; “it was Prissy Follett and 
Hepsibah Coolbroth and Thankful Doolittle and 
1, and we expected to have a very nice time 
indeed. f 

“The woods were not a great ways from our 
house, and they were deep and dark and cool. 

“I remember we didn’t dare go out of sight of 
father’s clearing for fear we might get lost; but 
We found a delightful spot just in the edge of the 
forest, where we took off our long aprous and 
spread them down for a tablecloth, and we 
gathered some of the great moose-wood leaves 
for plates.” 


“What did you have to eat?” asked May. 
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“We had,” said grandma, slowly, ‘“‘we had, if see how you could, eating trees and things. 
I remember rightly, four twisted doughnuts, a Anyhow, when I want to fuss ’bout cocoanut-pie 
saucer pumpkin-pie, four ginger-snaps, and four next time, [ll think of your picnic-party, and 
biscuits spread thick with butter. And for des- twisted doughnuts and all, and I don’t b’lieve 
sert we had the new buds of the spruce-trees and I'll fret and complain a bit.”” ° 
birch twigs, which tasted like checkerberry candy “Nor I won't, either,”’ said Pink, earnestly. 
the least bit —’’ “Bless you, dears!’ said grandma, and she 

“O gramma!”’ | picked up her knitting-work again with a far- 

‘And the tender shoots of the wild raspberry | away smile. 


bushes,’ said grandma, ‘with the prickles all | —___—_~+or— | 
scraped off —’’ | 
“O-oh!”” Avnt Dinah is Kitty’s old nurse, and on Christ- 


‘And a tin dish full of sorrel leaves sweetened | mas Kitty gave her a nice new dusting-cloth. ‘Do 
with molasses, which was the nicest of anything. you use the duster I gave you ?”’ Kitty asked, some 
And we had water from a clear spring which | time later. Dinah looked at her much surprised. 


boiled out from under a rock.” | ‘‘What, honey,’’ she asked, ‘“‘and get it all dirty ?”’ | 
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‘Hot water?” asked Pink, greatly surprised. | 

“Oh no, dearie.”’ | 

“You said—it boiled,” said Pink, “and hot | 
water boils, and my Aunt Louise has went to the 
Hot Springs, and I thought —” 

‘Little goosey '’’ laughed May. j 

‘This wasn’t a hot spring, dearie,’’ said grand- | 
ma. ‘I meant that the water bubbled out of the 
ground; the water was clear and cold. 

‘And I hope,’’ grandma went on, fondly, “that 
my two little girls will have as pleasant a time 
to-morrow at their picnic-party as their grand- 
mothers did at this one so many, many years 
ago.”’ 


“Yes’m, I do,’’ answered May; ‘but 1 don’t 


For the Companion. 


BANANAS. 


Bananas! bananas! a quarter a bunch! 
Bananas! bananas! let’s have a‘lunch! 
Bananas yellow, bananas red! 

Who eats bananas is very well fed. 
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| 
A LITTLE four-year-old mother was recently 
heard scolding her doll. ‘‘Jus’ see what an awful 
cold you’s got! You leave off your f’annel shirt, | 
and your hood, an’ run roun’ in your bare feet, | 
then I mus’ sit up all night nursin’ you. That’s 
the whole troof in a nutmeg!” 


corn. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
ANAGRAM. 


The first and third 
lines rhyme, also the 
second and fourth. The 
words omitted at the 
ends of the lines are all 
formed from the name 
of the battle omitted in 
last line. The names of 
heroes are also omitted. 


Come, listen, dear chil- 
dren, and you shall 


eee 
Of an action in history 
Beek eH > 
And yet, for the whole 
there’s short time, I 
fear ;— 
So much there is that 
is quotable. 


The red-coats had said 
to the yoemen,— 
“Avaunt!” 

With scorn and with 
many a leer-o! 

With lofty derision and 
many a * * * * * 

They roused each pro- 
vincial « « * *. 


So Pex *x«**x* and 
P* « « * * , with fol- 
lowers * * * *, 

Went at night, taking 
each a small «* « - 


RHR G 
And the British at morn 
ing raised such a to 


do, 
Asresounded through. 
out the whole nation. 


The redoubt was at- 
tacked and the town, 
itwas ****«*. 

To the red-coats suc- 
cess Was no * * * - 
eH, 

For a thousand lay dead, 
and at length they 
had learnt 

That provincials were 
sure with the « « - 
eee. 


Sw* *« *« «, Kw « « «- 
***, and R«* « *, 
everonthe « * « « «,” 

Defended the rear in 
the*** **#, 

With P « « * * * * and 

* *« * «* «*, still 
brave and unhurt, 
Though bullets like 

hailstones did «* * * - 
eee, 


But the patriot W « «- 
*** there yielded 
his * * * * 5 

And ever our bosoms 
must * * * * * * 

With sorrow for him, 
when we think on 
the strife 

Atthe *« *# *# * e * He & 
ee kK K xe 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 
A CATCH PUZZLE. 


Once there was a little 
fellow who, when told 
to do or not to do any- 
thing, always had the 
same unvaried reply. 
Perhaps you will ex- 
press his very words 
after reading the follow- 
ing: abcdefghijk 
Imnopqrstuvwxz. 


3. 
BEHEADED RHYME. 
The birds so gaily war- 
le, 

They shake out merry 
*** ess 

The waters trickledown- 
ward, 

In thousand little 
HeRHH, 

And life, which seems 
so happy, 

Alas! is fullof«*«*! 

H. A. G. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 


1, 
PRIMULA 
Joc OBE 
A GOB & 2. & 
S TAT ICE 
FUCH SIA 
BEGONIA 
tee Ff 0 tt 

R KIA 

oO s TA 

S s UM 

E RIA 

S$ I E 8 


Centrals—*Month of roses.” 


2. June. 


(Jay-yew-N. E.) 


3. What is so rare as » day in June. 


4. 1, Amaze—maze. 


5. Catnip. 
6. Handle; 


4, Ado—do. 


sham; late; dandelion. 
work. 


2, Abase—base. 3, Acorn— 


5, Alight—light. 6, Aloft—loft. 
7, Amend—mend. 8, Amen—men. 9, Apace—pace. 
10, Awake—wake. 
vail. 


Award—ward. 12, Avail— 


warm; kindling; shake; Tomm 


Many hands make light 
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HUNTING ANTELOPE. 


In early days, before the game of the prairies 
became educated to the wiles of the white man, it 
was easy to flag an antelope and lure him to his 
ruin. <A white or red rag tied to a stick and 
allowed to flutter in the breeze would bring a herd 
of antelope. Even the white canvas of a prairie 
schooner would then so excite the curiosity of a 
herd that they would approach near enough for 
the teamster to shoot two or three. 


Since those days, however, the antelope, owing 
to the relentless war waged against him, has 
become so wary that he not only restrains his own 
curiosity, but prevents the hunter from approach- 
ing within six hundred yards. A guide, scout, 
hunter, trapper and Indian-fighter, known as 
Liver- eating Johnson, while hunting with the 
writer of an article contributed to “The Big Game 
of North America,” said to him: 

“What a live antelope don’t see between dawn 
and dark isn *tvisible from his standpoint; and while 
you’re a-gawkin’ at him through that ’ere glass, 
to make out whether he’s a rock or a goat, he’s 
a-countin’ your cartridges and fixin’s, and makin’ 
up his mind which way he’ll yong | when you 
disappear in the draw for to sneak on ’im.” 

The writer of the article once ty into a hot 
corner while hunting antelope. He was out with 
the Seventh Cavalry,—Custer’s regiment,—follow- 
ing a trail which took a short cut across one of the 
big bends of the Missouri, the neck of which was | 
not more than a mile wide. | 

The scouts and Indians were skirting the river | 
two miles to the right. Suddenly several shots | 
were heard in that direction, and a herd of seven | 
or eight hundred antelope was seen sweeping over 
the prairie. ‘Phe cavalry with the. wagon- -train | 
spanned the narrow neck from side to side, so that | 
the antelope found themselves in a cul-de-sac, from | 
which there was no escape. 

The writer, being midway between the column 
and the scouts, had full view of the fleeing herd as 
they charged two or three hundred yards past him. 
Seeing several stragglers, he dismounted, picketed 
his horse, and killed two or three. 

He was beginning to enjoy this battue shooting, 
when a volley of bullets came whizzing by. 
Instantly he dropped on the ground. He was 
between two fires—the scouts firing as the 
advanced from the river, and the soldiers pelting 
away asthey closed in from the neck. The bullets, 
before reaching the spot where he was hugging 
the earth, struck the ground, and then cane 
tumbling and ricoc heting over his head, buzzin 
times so close as to make his position hig : 
uncom fortable. 

During the lulls in the Sring.D he signalled several 
times to the soldiers not to-kill him. But he had 
“nerve” and kept on shooting, firing forty shots 
and killing eight antelope. On riding over the 

zround forty or fifty dead antelope were found 
enough to keep the regiment in meat for several 
days. 





‘oats pew nnnticenii 
MISJUDGED. 


“Dear me, I wonder how it is,” said an impulsive 
woman, who was constantly misjudging people, 
“that everybody is so much better than I think 
them!” 


The sweet, motherly face of Mrs. B—-, who 
always wore decorous black, appeared on the 
promenade lately in a Rubens hat. 

“Twenty years too young for her,” ejaculated 
one friend behind her back. 

“Did you see Mrs. B—— at church to-day?” 
asked another lady of her husband. 

“Yes, she never misses morning service,” he 
replied. 

“And did you notice her hat?” 

“Why, no. 1 suppose it was the same one she 
always wears.’ 

“It was a round hat,” announced the lady, 
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To break up a cold or a chill no remedy excels 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” % cents a bottle. [Adv. 








Simp Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
tamp Man” in the May ‘th number of this paper. 


Mitranted: fe. stamy Organ Chart teaches a tune in 10 min. Agts. 
wanted. 2-c. stamp. Music Novelty Co., Detroit, Mich. 








Fs yg | & Views. “Tour of the W = 
for sale very low._ Excellent SS y for a smart 
boy to make money. J.W.GORMAN, yward Pl., Boston. 
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SE Send stamp for ——— matter of City 


rand State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 








and Suits. Samples sent 
$! Improved Pant Stretchers. 
Send 25c. for postage. Bay 
State Tailoring Co., Boston. 


aye HARBOI ~ Washington, is attracting the 
G attention of Eastern investors 
because it has the ©: y ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in siti, ture, timber and coal. For full ae | 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, 
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desirable for School, < Chusch 
or Home Entertainment. Pa 
triotic, Pathetic, Humorous. One i twelve, 
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Send for stamp selections on approval. | 
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Save money. Ri 8 GS8t. Peoria, 1) 
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HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 
SEND 10 Cents For SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL. co. n.¥. CITY 


Breasted Horses CURED while ** work. 
GALL POW DER Kills the pain a 
heals the sore instanter. SOc. or $1. ¥| 
mail, post-paid. Moore Bros., Vet. Surgs., Albany, 


Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS | 


are American 
and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Fine Gregan and Flint Arrows and Indian ig 
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- STILWELL, Deadwood, 8. D. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
= 4 sure to please. S0c. & $1 at Druggists. 


SELL MUSIC 22222: 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive comple copy with five Couumlaaa pieces of latest vo- 
cal and instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD" 

MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 Broapway, New YorK. 


New Process ROG! BISCUIT 


yy cat: it =a aida e to 
other om pe and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities ofany other brand. Send for free book on 


Fossils on Photos. L. W 














much the same tone she might have used i ‘e " 
headgear in question had been a washtub. 


“That woman will wear a crown some day,” | 


answered her husband. “I do not know her equal | 
in good works.’ 

“I am yee | about earthly millinery now,” 
onpene his wife, as she picked up the discussion 
again. 

Meanwhile Mrs. B—— had returned home and 
taken off the offending hat, which she handed to 
her daughter. 

“Thank you, Ruby,” she said. “I suppose my 
bonnet has c ome back.” 

“Yes, dear,” answered her daughter, “and 
Mrs. —— was ‘so grateful because you lent it to 
her. She said she could not afford to buy mourn- 
ing for her boy.” 

“It was a small favor to do for one in trouble,” 
answered the mother, gently. 

And the wagging tongues never reached her.— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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NO OBJECTION. 


Mr. Luke Harron, an easy-going old farmer, was 
especially proud of two things, his sheep and his 
poultry, and all visitors to the farm were taken 
out to see them. 


Thus it chanced that Constable Short, who had 
come over from the village to serve on Farmer 
Harron a summons to act as juryman, was on his 
hands and knees peering into the depths of a coop, 
examining a new variety of chicks. Suddenly, 
and without the slightest warning, something swift 
and terrible smote him in the unprotected rear 
with such force that he was driven head-first into 
the coop, to the consternation of its feathered 
inmates. 

With some assistance from Farmer Harron—who, 
it must be admitted, chuckled audibly at the sight— 
the constable was, at length, cleared from the 
wreck, his hat was ‘pulled rom over his eyes, and 
then he saw his assailant, a sturdy young ram, 


standing with lowered head, as if mec itating 


another attack. 
Full of wrath the officer cried, “Look here, 


Harron! Can’t a man look at your hens without 


being knocked over by a confounded ram?” 

“Wal,” replied Farmer Harron, philosophically, 
of dunno; B might try agin ’n’ see how ’t would 
turn out. I’m sure I haint any objection.” 
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EXTRAVAGANCE. 


A man who has earned his own money knows 
how to value it; and the same may be said of a 


woman who puts up her own preserves. 


Aunt Sally—Goodness me! how can the president 


be so extravagant with the people’s money? 
Uncle Peastraw—W hat’s the matter, mother? 
Aunt Sally—Only think of keeping those pesky 


Indians on government preserves!— New York 


Herald. 
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Always bears this Trade-Mark. Ask your dealer forit, _ 


PAINT Roo 





ROOFS 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPH ITE | PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 


talogue — <a and Stone Relics, Minerals, | = 


ANCHOR FOLDING HAMMOCK SUPPORT. 
ame, Cherry color ; canceg. Se, 
fancy stripe awning clot eannaenatthbitiaas 
Anchors firmly and po se- 
cure, chains to attach to H —4 
mock, 6th season, a great s 
cess. Send for Illus. ciroular. 
GIFFORD. MFG, Co., 
tertown, New Yor 


WASH BURN Cc 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


| iota bent in she wre word, b: Warranted 
in . 
ing = te i lustrated. de. 
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dealers. ati il , 
—eN one catal He rtrai' +" xu 


ED FR 
e LYONS& ‘HEALY, ‘CHICAGO, 
ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


+ WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE - . 
References in-Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
____ BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Roof IR S 


g. Tue GrearHeattn DRINK. 
} Package makes 5 gallons, 
fh) Setiaione, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
ae. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
0, E. HIRES & CO., 
a Philadelphia, __ 
















~~ ,Without trouble or pain. + 
At Drudgists. or postpaid on receipt of Sc 
IMustrated Book free with order if you mention this 
JOHNSTON CHEMICAL (07145 E23riSt.N- 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
—- throughout the United 
States for approval. The new 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
uired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., 
oston, Mass. 


Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. 
Enormous assort- 
ment of. styles. 


Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
line of samples sent for 8S cts. postage. Papers 
without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
eogans Embossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 2 cts. 
all widths to match, in proportion. 
The rey idence Wall Paper louse, 


337-339-: 
Ww estminster 
Providence, 


Woven Wire. 
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_Kennedy’s 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Assotnety pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 25 cts 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 





Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 


Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 












The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almostkeeps itself 
clean. If it were 
' shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new. and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. PrrtspurGH Brass Co, 


THE, GREATEST HIT of the last few years ir 
a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 
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BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,”’ 


| putupin patent bottles, which preventall eventioving g 
and soiling of 





WIRES 


PRICES 
McMULLEN'S POULT 


The McMullen Geese ahs Fe Fence Gow Ohioagn Aik 


k 
) 


e BE 
REDUCED. Sold b r renlers. FREIGHT PAID. 


ETTING. N owthing. 











the hands, car- 
petsorfurniture 
and it keeps the 
| leather in a soft 
and presentable 
condition until 
the shoes are 
| fully worn ¢ worn out. 





Speaking of 
the nationality 
of bootblacks, 
wearereminded 
that sometimes 
they are Polish, 
and sometimes 
Shinese, but 

they all do a 


Over 30 illustra- 

tions, is interest. 

SHOE po ~ a pean 

save you money. 

has F AC ’ S 
FREE 





circulars. Jos. Dixon CruciBLe Co., Jersey City, N. J. 








“MOAR BROT BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Will save its cost a dozen 
times a year in ice, salt, 
time and la bor. 

A child can n operate it. 


Et io AMERICAN AUTOMATI 


wil HN 





ICE CREAM MADE IN v.0'suiizze. 


THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Qts., $3.75; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


C VENDING MACHINE MANUF CD., 


E. C, and A. C. Mathewson, Managers New Eng- 
land States, Room 4, Tremont Temple, Boston 43 Park Street, New York. 








PURITAN, ' 


FOOD DOES NOT TOUCH METAL. 


COOKS QUICKLY. 

No Need to Watch the Most 
Delicate Food. 

WILL LAST FOR YEARS. 












| This Cooker is a 


LADIES ! s real labor-saver. 


express on receipt of price. Heavy 


Foal tin uunae, strong wiiee ret = 
nside. Food capacity : i ~y Spt 8. 4 spe ¢ Pee 


Heavy polished ry 
copper outside. $1.35. $1.50. $1.75. $2.00. 


» THE EUSTIS MFG. CO., W. 24th St., New York. 








Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
im sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 

Ask your local merchant for them. EVERY 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX co., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A, 








| Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


““THREE BEE”? BLACKINC. 


When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
These articles § sold by dealers everywhere. 


45 sold in '88 
2.288 sold in ’89 
6,268 sold in ’'90 
20,000 will be sold in '9! 


THESE FIGURES TELL THE 
STORY of the EVER-GROW- 


Stee AERMOTOR 


here one goes 
rs follow, and 


“WE TAKE’ THE COUNTRY” 























= 
This w ne fact that bef success is due: 
s Ast.To the that before commencing the the 
7 
S de s tion and experiments were made by askille 
= ea a mechanical engineer, in which over 5,000 dy- 
—W gamometric tests were made on 61 different 
mu BY forms of wheels, pro) 
& < therefore uniform win 
3] Oz tled definicel cy an 
proper 38) of wheel, the be . 
ie 22 angle, curvature and aaani etait te: ace 
rt+4 the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions 
:39> in the wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, 
qi obstructions before the wheel, as in the 
oO vaneless mill, and numerous ‘other more 
i=] abstruse, though not less important ques- 
392 y tions. These investigations proved that 
220 BHT the power of the best wind wheels could 
cau Ki be doubled, and the AERMOTO 
cole daily demonstrates it has been done. 
33 2d.To the liberal policy ofthe Aermotor 
Fy Ll Company, that guarantees its goods sat- 
3 i isfactor7 or pays freight both ways, and 
£ wl 8d. To the enormous output ofits factory 


a i which has cape Saree areduction of 
#50 B FING Prices so that it furnishes the best arti- 

ao less than the poorest is sold for. 

If you want a firm Fized Tower made 

of Strong, Stiff Steel, and a Wheel 

that will cost you less Fe wood, and 











rere honey is™ 





2 Where cleanliness is.youll fing 


Soul find bees - 






last 10 times as La F YOU WANT 
THE TOWER YOU DONT HAVETO 
eee ied Tower) and THE 
L that RUNS when all others 

STAND STiuines wyenwante wheel 
that will churn, grind, cut feed. 
indstone & aoe 






ONE ($100) write for copiously illus 
trated ted matter, showing ev- 
ery conceivable phase of Win: dmill 
Se TOR "a5. a the 
faire Fillmore Sts., Chie AZO, 

, U.S. A., or Branch, 12 Maia 

Bt San Francisco, Cal., U. ‘Sole 
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JUNE 18, 1891. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














NAMES AND NICKNAMES. 


The Companion printed some time ago an article 
explaining the origin of such queer-sounding 
Indian names as Sitting Bull, Kicking Bear and the 
like. But oddities of this sort are not confined to 
Indians, nor even to so-called uncivilized people. 
In Mr. Lower’s treatise on “English Surnames” 
we read many statements like the following: 

Tyrwhitt, in his edition of Chaucer, says that in 
Chaucer’s time the use of surnames was probably 
not fully established among the lower class of 
people; whereupon a later editor remarks that 
even now, in the nineteenth century, such names 
are not fully established in some parts of England. 

“Very few of the miners of Staffordshire bear 
the names of their fathers. The editor knows a 





pig-dealer whose father’s name was Johnson, but 
the people call him Pigman, and Pigman he calls 
himself. The name may now be seen over the 
door of a public house which this man keeps in 
Staffordshire.” 

Among the colliers it is common for the same 
man to have, without any sinister intention, a | 
double set of names, as John Smith and Thomas | 
Jones; but it must not be imagined that they are | 
meant for every-day use. They area kind of best | 
names, Which, like Sunday clothes, are brought 
out only on special occasions, as at christenings 
and marriages. 

For ordinary purpo3es they use no appellative 
except a nickname—Nosey, Soaker, or something 
equally elegant; and this nickname is employed, 
vot by their neighbors alone, but by their wives 
and children, and even by themselves. A corre- 
spondent of Knight’s Quarterly Magazine says: 

“T knew an apothecary in the collieries, who, as 
a matter of decorum, always entered the real 
names of his patients in his books; that is, when 
he could ascertain them. But they stood there 
only for ornament; for use he found it necessary 
to append the sobriquet, which he did with true 
medical formality, as for instance, ‘Thomas Wil- 
liams, vudgo dict. Old Puff.’”’ 

A story is told of an attorney’s clerk who was 
employed to serve a process on one of these oddly 
named persons, whose real name was entered in 
the instrument with legal accuracy. After much 
vain inguiry the clerk was on the point of 
abandoning his search when a young woman kindly 
volunteered to assist him. 

“Oy say, Bullyed,” she cried to the first person 
they met, “does thee know a mon neamed Adam 
Green?” 

The bull-head was shaken in token of ignorance. 
Lay-abed, Stumpy, Cowskin, Spindleshanks, Cock- 
eye and Pigtail were severally invoked, but 
without success, and the querist fell into a brown 
study. Suddenly her eyes brightened, and slapping 
one of her companions on the shoulder, she 
exclaimed triumphantly : 

“Dash my wig! whoy, he means moy feyther!” 
and then turning to the lawyer’s clerk, she added, 
“You should’n ax’d for Ode Blackbird!” 

Mr. Lower says that there were lately living 
in a small town in Kent fifteen persons whose 
hereditary name was Hall, but who, for the sake 
of distinction, bore the elegant designations of 
Dogg-Hall, Feathertoe, Bumper, Bubbles, Pierce. 








Eye, Faggots, Cula, Jiggery, Pumble-Foot, Cold. | 


Flip, Silver-Eye, Lumpy, Sutty, Thick-Lips and 
Old Hare. 


GOING EARLY. 


Punctuality is perhaps a characteristic American 
trait. Atall events American tourists abroad are 
given to bewailing the dilatory ways of other 
peoples. How early this characteristic is sometimes 
deyeloped—in connection, too, with the American 
habit of travelling—is pleasantly illustrated in a 
little story printed in Golden Days. 


A small, rosy-cheeked girl picked up her doll 
and her doll’s trunk, and trudged a mile or more 
over frosty roads until she reached a railway 
station. There she boarded the first train that 
came along, and contentedly settled herself and 
her doll into a vacant seat. 

By and by the conductor appeared. He looked 
down at the little woman, who was pointing out 
flying trees and other objects of interest to her 
travelling companion, the doll. 

“Where are you going, little one?” asked the big 
man with buttons. 

“Why, ’'m geing to the World’s Fair, of course.” 

The conductor coughed. 

“Aren't you rather early?” he asked. “I don’t 
believe the doors are open yet.” 

— me,” said the Phila in alarm, “what shall 
0? 

“Perhaps you had better go home and ask your 

mother,” suggested the conductor. 
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Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 
ot g 
< For 


Toy. Fifty (50) Cents 


Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., for Circular 


The Great Temperance Drink. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER.” 


The healthiest drink, summer or winter, but es- 
pecially valuable at this season, if there is a weakness 
of the Kidneys and Stomach. Made from Juniper, 
Hops, Life of Man, Wintergreen, Ginger, Sarsaparilia, 
ete. A g spring remedy. Material in packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cts. Postage, 6 cts.; 4 packages, 
$1.00, prepaid. Prepared only at the N. E. Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washingsee Street, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D. 

A DELICATELY 

PERFUMED 







is the best Shoe that can be made for 
boys’ and girls’ wear. The workmanship 
is most thorough, and for style, fit 
and finish they have never been equal- 
led. Ask your dealer for it, and if | 
he does not keep them send to us 








a Comic Pamphlet. 


C. H. FARGO & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 











DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


NanDys | Face Powder 
KOu-prey.x0l SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
VAN DYK MFG. 00, N.Y. | ||’ Scninpetrera ample betictee 


Samples by mail, 10c. 
THESE WARM DAYS JAS.S.KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap 


CENTUR ¥Y~BrACE SIGSBEE'S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 30 per 
. cent. greater than 1890. 

\ One of the most troublesome 
is the BEST Suspender because Always Elastic. \ posts of a lady’s apparel is the 
lf your dealer does not keep it send for circular, or | 
send _50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. | 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 


























ress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach- 
ment under the arm, and every 
ady has experienced much 
trouble by her shields constant 
\ ly ripping out. The igebee 
} Shields overcome all of these 
) difficulties. They are worn 
4 next to, or underneath, the 
} undervest with equal comfort, 
J thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle. Instantly adjusted. Im 
pervious.The only perfect Dress 
Shield. All sizes. In ordering, give measure of arm-scye. 
Price, per pair, 388c. Sold by Dry Goods Dealers every- 





Writes, ‘‘I would not be without the 
PERFECTION 
for ten times its cost.” 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


that pays for itself. 
Convenient, Useful, Simple, Patented 
Buy one. Satisfaction guaranteed. If noagentin May 20. 
your town, sendorder tous. Mention this paper ay ’ 
B and we will allow you a discount of 50 cents, 1890. 
7 Prices, to hold 25 Lbs., $2.50 ;50 Ibs., $3.00; 
pee 100! bs., $4.00, Write for ne oo 
are making big money, 
PAAG ENT Siwrite quick. “Adaress 








for a full description and | 


| STABILITY, 
ANTI- 





where. Sent by mail RNG e prepaid, on receipt of 
price. SIGSBEE MANUFG. CO., ‘Ayer, Mass. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR. 


SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
Office, 24 W. Lake St., Chicago, i. 


ICE CREAM |S MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 


Ka, Gearing completely  cov- 
- ered. Tubs will not shrink 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal- 
leable iron will never break. 
Inguire of your local dealer 
4 10use-furnishing goods for 
the 























RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
‘6 ” last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” 

White Mountain. knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or directfrom factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


“Frozen Dainties.” 
A book of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 
free upon application. 

THE WHITE MOU NTA IN FREEZER CO., 
No. 142 Hollis St., Nashua, N. H. 


eaves Oh 




























NV \ / \ Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubi 
WA /A\p djuctebte Ball Bearings to all Running Parts, rl 
SQ" A YN) cludin edals. Suspension fe S' 

= SZ material money can buy. enished in. 


Enamel and Nickel. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


iS, iw 
PX 









Send SIX CENTS in stamps for our 100-page Illustrated Catalogue of 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, SPORTING GOODS of all Kinds, etc. 

















= “ Se ee = ~ as 


_ FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS, etc. Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 





And she did. She was loaded with pretty things | oes not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 1s NOTA VARNISH. Contains 
by interested fellow-passengers, and returned to | 20 Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 


her mother in safety. We may reasonably expect 
that she will be among the first visitors when the 
Vorld’s Fair opens its doors to the world. 


a 
TOO IMPORTANT. 


A reasonable degree of self-confidence is almost 
essential to one’s comfort and efficiency, but if a 
man has a very exalted opinion of his own abilities, 
he will do well to keep it to himself. 


Pe. exchange relates that a certain dry goods 
re Was in the habit of saying to his associates 
— the concern would find it pretty hard to get 
ae without him. These remarks came to the 
fars of the senior partner, and he called the clerk 
into the inner office. 

efticies Jenkins,” he began, “you have been very 
ary ¥ —— we highly a »preciate your services, 
the we have heard it saic that if you were to die 
" his hoes could not possibly survive the loss. 
ties 43 Worried us a good deal, for you, like all 

“wee of us, are liable to drop off suddenly. 

onan a concluded, therefore, for our peace of 
heal. experiment while we are both in good 
ohn — See if the concern can bear up under 
dead a You will accordingly consider yourself 
you for the peat; and we will try to get on without 
you for that length of time.” 


Se 
HORSES IN DANGER. 


on ont cavalry officer keeps a sharp eye upon 
scam “es of his command, as the success of the 
_ igagement may depend upon their good 
condition. 

A serge; ras ; 

recruit seant was out of patience with an awkward 

oN “ a " . 

speaking *«pproach the horses from behind without 
you in that rie aimed. “If you do they’ll kick 
will ‘ut thick head of yours, and the end of it 
in the 


be that we shal 
squadron,” 


| have nothing but lame horses 








If you are suffering and limping 


Allcock's 
Corn 


from either painful corns or bunions, send 
Ten Cents to the Porous Paster Co., 
274 Cana Street, New York, and a 
package of ALLcock’s Corn SHIELDs or 
a sample of Aticock’s Bunion SHiELps 
will be forwarded, prepaid, to your 
address. 


These Suretps are the best, surest, 
cleanest and cheapest remedy for corns 
and bunions ever produced. They are 
easily applied, give immediate relief, 
afford absolute comfort, and, if continued, 
effect a final cure. 


Bunion 
Siiields. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. 
In ordering, state size wanted. 








FARGO’S “BOX TIP”) UNION CYCLES 


WIN THE RACE. 
HIGHEST GRADE GUARANTEED. 
STRENGTH, 2 UNITED IN 
SAFETY, UNION 
WHEELS 
EVERY TIME 
VIBRATION. & Everywhere. 


Catalogue sent on application. 


UNION CYCLE MFC. CO., Highlandville, Mass. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 
LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 
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BOYS’ 25 in. SAFETY, with Brakeand Mud Gu: 
BOYS’and GIRLS’24in., Ball Bearings, Diamond Fr 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 26 in., adjustable Cone Bearings, 2 
GENTS’ and LADIES’ 28 in., Ball Bearings ALL ever, 
GENTS’ or LADIES’ 80 in., Ball Bear! 


E. €. MEACHAM ARMS GO..st.L0vis Mo 
Safety Bicycles 
PAW, AD $35 to $100. 


——ay 
ara TS _sCSSend stamp for Illustrated 
ins Gil y Catalogue and our Special 
. eee Bargain List. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE Co., 
___ 306 to 310 W. 59th St., New York. 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 

























Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
SPECIAL AGENTS : 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


UMORsS. 
Joy OY ROKIN 

, S00). ed by” 
~—ea(iticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 
Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, gee tee! b or conta- 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
nfallibly cured by the CuricuRA REMEDIES, consisting 
of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, CuTICURA Soap, an 
exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, and CuTicura 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail. CuTicuRA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and oo effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 
| Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 
Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


g@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 23 
we prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. it 


Fe Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 











matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 
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when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.45 
a@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ei, bht—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Tae Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank | 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- 
— to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your r, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


GALL-STONES. 


Gail-stones are concretions formed in the gall- 
bladder from some of the constituents of the bile. 
They vary in size from a millet-seed to a hen’s 
egg, and occasionally are much larger. 

Very small gall-stones may pass out with the 
bile, and give no sign. Very large ones never 
pass into the duct, but sometimes cause inflamma. 
tion and ulceration, and escape through an abscess. 

When one of the size, say, of a filbert, gets into 
the duct, it obstructs the flow of the bile, which 
accumulates behind it, swelling the bladder and 
exerting a constant pressure on the stone. As the 
stone is slowly forced along, it produces a dilation 
and inflammation of the duct, until a sudden 
cessation of the pain announces that the stone has 
dropped into the intestine; but other stones may 
follow, repeating the agonizing process. 

The cause of the formation of gall-stones is not 
known. Age and sex have something to do with 
it. Most cases vecur after the age of thirty-five, 
and women are much more liable to the ailment 
than men. Probably high living and sedentary 
habits are in some way determining factors. 

Hepatic colic, as the disease is called, is rarely 
fatal. As no medicine can directly reach the gall- 
bladder, and as the movement of the stone, though 
slow, is voward the outlet, the most that the pro- 
fession attempts is to mitigate the pain with 
morphine, and by the constant application of 
water as hot as can be borne. 

A correspondent in New. York writes us that his 
mother was cured of a severe attack, thirty years 
ago, by the use of olive oil; that she is now well 
at the age of eighty-four, and that he has since 
recommended the oil in more than forty cases, 
and has never known it to fail. He says: 

“Let the patient take on an empty stomach a 
half-pint of pure olive oil, or as much as he can 
swallow and retain. Keep the patient as quiet as 
possible, lying on the back. If nausea occurs, 
place cloths wet in warm spirits-of camphor, or 
other spirits, over the pit of the stomach, and give 
a tablespoonful of clear, strong coffee. 

“The effect is usually noticed in ten hours, when 
the gall-stones pass the patient in the natural way, 
without pain or annoyance. The oil reduces them 
from their crystallized form to a soft substance, in 
consistency about the same as the white of an 
egg.” 

We know of no objection to trying the oil; but 
medical authorities regard supposed gall-stones of 
this kind as only concrete forms of fatty matter 
such as are sometimes passed in cases of fatty 


diarrhoea. 
a 


ASBESTOS. 
Asbestos is a mineral that crystallizes in long 
fibres. The fibres can be separated as easily as 
those of our softer woods, and are woven into a 


distributed among the older rocks of the United 


THE YOUTH’S 


For domestic uses sad-iron holders are now made 
of asbestos. With them the grasp of the iron, 


| however hot it may be, never causes pain or 


burning. There are also made large holders, 


| intended for use by smelters, molders and workers 


in metal generally. | 
It remains to be added that asbestos is widely 


States and Canada. As goods made of it are 
subject to loss only by wear, the supply of fibre is 
likely to be equal to all demand for articles of 
dress. 


BRAVE BOY. 


Some years ago, says the author of Rig Game 
of North America,” three children who lived near 
Olympia, Washington, were returning from school, 
when Walter, the eldest, a boy of twelve, noticed 
what he thought to be a large yellow dog trotting 
in the road behind them. They paid no attention 
to it, as large mongrel dogs of this color abound 
everywhere in the vicinity of Indian camps, but 
went playing leisurely along. 

Suddenly the youngest, a chubby chap of six, 
who was behind his brothers, came running to the 
front, and a moment later the animal, seen now to 
be a cougar, sprang over the heads of the two 
astonished boys, seized the little fellow in his 
mouth, and with a spring vanished in the bushes. 
The elder brother did not stop to deliberate. He 


JUNE 18, 1891. 
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Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a Buy the SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS and you will 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a be satisfied. None genuine unless stamped 


cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 5 e ‘A 
‘TRADE MARK 
igen 


most delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recom- 
mended by their cheapness. [Adv. 

on thetoe. If your local dealer is out of them, send 
for Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 


Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY ‘FAST 


1is9l. | 


We have just issued an Illustrated On the Ragged Lealge 














had for a weapon only an empty bottle, in which 
he had carried milk for his dinner, and with this 
he rushed into the bushes. His little brother was 
lying prostrate, grasping a small tree with both 
hands, and holding on with the strength of despair, 
while the cougar, his fangs luckily imbedded only 
in the child’s clothing, was trying to break this 
deathlike grip. 

With a scream, Walter threw himself on the 
animal, beat it over the head with the bottle until 
the glass was shattered in fragments, and then, 
with the ragged edges of the bottle’s neck, he 
endeavored to cut out the cougar’s eyes. 

At last the cougar, with a yell of rage, dropped 
his hold on the child, and ran up a tree near at 
hand, while the heroic boy, lifting his bréther in 
his arms, carried him into the road, and fell fainting 
upon him. 

Meanwhile the other brother had fled screamin 

up the road, and fortunately met two men who hac 
been chopping near by. As soon as he had told 
the cause of his fright, they rushed on, to find the 
little hero senseless, still tightly grasping the neck 
of the broken bottle. 

The cougar’s victim was too much horrified to 


limb in full view. One of the men had a pistol, 
and with a few shots the animal was killed. 


NOT MUCH TO ASK. 


though perfeetly courteous tone: 


may empty my rubber?” 


the man, who beat a retreat to the platform 
without so much as saying, “I beg your pardon.” 


SCHOOL BLUNDERS. 


them was the word “chasm.” A little girl lookec 
in the dictionary, and not being quite satisfied 
inquired if “chasm” meant “gap.” 


sentence: ‘When I am sleepy, | always chasm.” 
experience in a little d 

ago. She gave out words for analysis. “Bank 
note”’ was one of them, and the teacher’s astonish 


brought the following unique analysis: 
“Bank-note is a compound, primitive word, com 


stream.” 


NO BREAD. 


Antoinette de Bourbon, the mother of the Guises 


nobility of France. 
through fields which had been sown with corn 


no bread on the supper table. 





variety of articles, which are worn for protection 
against fire. 


Among these articles are mittens to guard the | 


hands of firemen, assayers, refiners, and others 


who are exposed to burning. As the material is | 


not affected by heat, the workman thus protected 
can grasp hot irons, crucibles, and the like without 
discomfort. 

Masks for the face are also made of asbestos. It 
is said that the heat from the hottest fire cannot 
penetrate through them to the skin. Air for 
breathing is supplied through a tube from beneath 


the mask, so that the flame or the burned atmos. | 
phere is not inhaled. In this way the discomfort | door. 
“He’s dead, sir—that’s how he is,” said the ser- 


of working directly in front of retorts and furnaces 
is greatly relieved. 

Complete suits of fire-proof asbestos cloth are 
now made for firemen’s wear. Asthe material is 
indestructible, and a bad conductor of heat as 
well, the wearer is protected in the midst of 
flames. Of course air for breathing must be 
supplied through tubes in some such way as itis 
supplied to the diver when he is under water. 


| at such negligence in this well-ordered household 


| the future harvest.” 


IMPATIENT. 


A doctor who was noted for his pretences rather 


speak, but pointed to the savage beast, lying ona 


A stout, choleric-looking man hurried into a 
street-car, on a day when the rain was pouring in 


torrents, and glared angrily about, evidently much | Ti J ke a PAVO N lA 39 | 
displeased that there was no seat for him, although | s | 


there were plenty of other people, clutching at 


the straps, or swaying about, with more or less ree ||| Department we. will offer five 
» . o Pes | | 

aiihranaciean’ we , , ' , { an thousand pair, in White and Light 

1 a sno of displeasure the man plantec = 

himself in front of : meek and unoffending 9 Blue, warranted all bone, 5- Hook, 

spinster who was squeezed tightly into one corner ' Long Waist, High Bust, regular 

of the ear, and placed his umbrella, from which = i price” $1.50. . 

was running a perfect stream of water, directly pet ‘i 

on one of her feet. To advertise this Department we 
She looked up at him in mild dismay, but he —_—— will send a pair, sizes run from 19 

stared straight over her head, with a most unpleas- ‘ . 

ant expression. to 30, at 


After a moment or two, she said in a clear 


“Would you be kind enough, sir, to remove your 
umbrella to my other foot for a moment, so that 1 


Every one at that end of the car smiled, except 


A teacher in a public school gave out a list of | for lots of six or more. 


words to be defined and put in sentences. Among | pmatimetes for furnishing een ee awe. THE BRAID THAT is KNOWN 
o yer) 


The teacher absently replied yes, but was 
astonished when she presented her paper with this 


e: } 7 ¥ 
But this is hardly o— to another teacher’s 
strict school some —- 
k 


ment may be imagined when one young lady 4D4PTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


posed of ‘bank’ and ‘note.’ ‘Bank’ is a simple HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


word, meaning the side of a stream; ‘note,’ to set 
down. ‘Bank-note,’ to set down by the side of a | LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


had in addition to her other fine qualities, great 
good sense. One example of the discipline to 
which she subjected the young Guises, indicates | 
that had there been more mothers like her in her | 
class there would have been less of ruthless | 
extravagance on the part of the royalty and | ANT, although a great many have done so and are now happy. 


The yous nobles were out hunting, and rode | 
HN 


The princes at once asked for bread, astonished 


| “My children,” replied Antoinette, “it is neces- as . ‘ . : r ‘8 
} ) Ls , M ‘ 3 . ; y you dress 
sary to economize flour, since you have destroyed | PUrpose of giving it away as premiums to our subscribers. It is no shoddy stuff but goo 


pcg our ny el oe “4 —The clothes that are washed 
derwear, orsets and Infants 00c 8. | without Pearline. If you get 
It will be mailed on request to any) h 1 bv th ‘cll 
address. Also, a small pamphlet on| them clean by the necessary 
our new Atlantic Bathing Suit, supe-| rubbing with soap, they will 
rior to anything we have heretofore | soon get ruined by the wear 
handled. — | of it. Pearline saves the wear, 

We have many specialties in Gar- b . h ee ; 
ments and Materials for use under the, PY Saving the work—there 1s 
varying circumstances of ittle or no rubbing. It does 


Out-Door Life no harm to anything that it 


Porting thee int “reg washes, and it washes every- 
iding Habits, Tennis and Yachting H ‘ : 
Gowns, Madras; Flannel and Silk thing. Use /earline, and use 


Shirts, Tourists’ Shawls, etc., for Men, less labor. Labor 4 useless, if 
Women and Children. j you use Pearline, for it is un- 


James MeCreery & Go, == 


Beware of imitations. 240 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
Broadway and 11th Street, 


__NEW_YORK. 

















‘Corsets 


BY MAIL. 


BRASS and WHITE. | As a “Special” for our Corset 


















































. a 
é $12.75 - 95 Cents, 
With Spring. hq POSTAGE FREE. 


A White and Brass Bedstead of good design, attrac. | SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO. 


tive, and perfect in construction. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


’ 














Price, with Woven Wire Spring,— 
6.4x3 feet, 6.4x3.6 feet, 6.4x4 feet, 6.4x4.6 feet, 
$12.35; $12.75; $13.75 ; 13.75. | _ ae 


3.75 5 











Burlap and Packing, 50 cents. No charge for packing 


| description given upon application. Mention COMPANION, 


PUTNAM & CO., 


546 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTEY. 


|| ask For BARBOuR’s. THE WORLD AROUND. — 
A NEW DRESS FOR NOTHINC. 


All of the lady readers of THE Yourn’s Companion have not yet availed themselves of our great 


offer to give a New Dress to each subscriber to the BAZAR JOURNAL anp MOTHER'S ASSIST- 

















As we promised in our last advertisement (perhaps you did not notice it), we will give you 


12 YARDS OF EXCELLENT SEASONABLE DRESS MATERIAL 


.| and any one of our celebrated McCaill’s Bazar Glove-Fitting Patterns that you may choose, to make it 


The duchess heard of it. That evening, according up with, if you will send us $2.00 for one year’s subscription to the BAZAR JOURNAL An? 
to the tradition preserved at Joinville, there was ' 


|MOTHER’S ASSISTANT. The press Goops supplied is the new fabric known by the name of 


KYBER CLOTH. 


‘| ‘We have secured an immense quantity of this popular material, in beautiful effects, for the sole 


material, suitable for any lady in the land, and will not fail to give satisfaction to every one. 
who have received these dresses are delighted. 
HOW CAN WE AFFORD THIS? ia 
We havea double purpose: — In the first place, we want, and must have, at least 500,000 sub 
scribers to our Journal. We mean to make the BAZAR JOURNAL anp MOTHER'S ASSIS I AN! 
the greatest magazine on earth, in every respect, and its circulation must be the greatest. We must 


| than for his cures was called to prescribe one day | tempt ladies to subscribe AT ONCE, and we have determined to make the temptation irresistible. 
fora man who was ill, and gave him some medi- | What more tempting to a lady than 


cine. The next day but one he called to see the 


patient. 


| vant. 


A NEW DRESS FOR NOTHINC ? 


Subscribe for yourself and get the dress. You will like it so well you will get some friend to sub- 


“How is he to-day?” he asked a servant at the | scribe in order to secure another. You will require no inducement to subscribe next year. In the 


second place, we want you to use our patterns. By giving you the pattern you like best 


FOR NOTHINC, 





“He is, eh?” said the doctor, indignantly. “Well, | we get you to test it. That will be sufficient. After one trial you will always use the 


| that’s always the way. People expect our medi- 
| cine to work wonders, and then they get in a hurry 


and don’t give it time to prove what it can do!” 


| 


| keep their feet dry. 


McCALL’S BAZAR GLOVE-FITTING PATTERNS. : — 
| Thus, to secure you as a permanent subscriber to our magazine and, at the same time, gain yO 
regular patronage for our celebrated patterns, we feel we can give you 


A NICE NEW DRESS FOR NOTHINC. 


| Iv is not true, as suggested by the Washington| SECURE IT AT ONCE by sending $2.00 for the Bazar Journal and Mother's Assistant. 
| Post, that firemen use rubber hose in order to | 


The Dress, The Pattern, and The Journal are each sent to your address FREE ofall charg’ 
|teyou. JAS. McCALL & CO, (Man’t’'rs McCall's Bazar Patterns), 46 E. 14th St., New o 
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